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The Dwindling “Reds” 


OR THE BENEFIT of many of our readers and 
colleagues who have been annoyed beyond 
measure by the calculated and yet wild talk and 
action about “reds,” and especially “red” organiza- 
tions such as Meadville Theological School, the, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. @.A., the Friends, and the 
Federal Council of Churches, we quote herewith 
some figures which Will Irwin, the eminent writer 
and respected publicist, has gathered in a new 
book, “How Ret is America?’ First, as to the 
Communists. Compared with the total population 
of the country, he says, they “are a most insignifi- 
cantly small faction.” 
the Socialist party in 1919, they numbered at least 
50,000 zealots. In 1925, the Chicago headquarters 
reported 20,000 members of the Workers’ Party, 
and in 1926 it listed 16,000. The I. W. W. has now 
probably about 16,000 members. This organization 
is dying; it has no fringe left. To that we may add 
perhaps 3,000 simon-pure anarchists. Finally, 
there are no more than 75,000 Communists, party 
members and fringe alike. Very well, 16,000 plus 
3,000 plus 75,000 equals 94,000. To be liberal, and 
to make calculation easier, let us throw in a thou- 
sand and say that the adults of the deep red revolu- 
tion element in the United States may number 
95,000. There are 57,000,000 or 58,000,000 adults 
among our 117,000,000 souls. The revolution-radi- 
cals, therefore, amount at the most liberal calcula- 
tion to one-sixth of one per cent. of our population.” 
Mr. Irwin reaches this conclusion,— 
Never since the great eastern and southern Huropean influx 
began in the last years of the last century did American 
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radicalism stand at so low an ebb as in the winter of 1926-27. | 
I repeat: “The revolutionary reds,” according to the best esti- 

mates I can find, number at most liberal estimates only one-sixth 

of one per cent. of our population ; and the whole strictly radical 

elements, revolutionary and evolutionary together, certainly 

not more than one per cent. This may comfort those nervous 

citizens who still have nightmares of shooting behind the 

barricades. It will perhaps give less consolation to certain 

propagandists whose business it is to advance special interests 

by playing on the fear of a social revolution. 


Instead of giving any money to the nefarious 
alarmist societies and their secretaries, why not 
make your checks payable to your denomination, 
which teaches love and liberty, truth and order? 


Ministers Led Astray? 


ERHAPS MINISTERS do not know what they 

are talking about, when they investigate condi- 
tions in Georgian cotton mills and report a deplor- 
able status of the workers’ villages. We pause, 
just the same, to ask, Isn’t it rather strong for a 
company president, seven years after some other 
churchmen cleaned up the evils of labor in the steel] 
region and made a new day in industrial ethics, 
to say, as one did last week, that these clergymen, 
including a dozen bishops (of all people!) have 
been duped and led terribly astray by “sinister in- 
fluences”? 

To meet what this official calls an “attack” upon 
the mills with a counter-attack on the ministers’ 
honesty is hardly exemplary. We assume there are 
facts to warrant a respectable defense through the 
spokesman of the operatives; but why did they not 
reply as the situation demanded? We will hear 
with no complacency at all remarks about minis- 
ters’ lack of tact and their ignorance. Heaven is 
witness that ministers above all other men have 
to possess tact to the point of self-effacement in 
order to keep parishes of sensitive volunteers run- 
ning in peace; and they have to have, if not the 
wisdom of serpents, at least the harmlessness like 
that. of doves which is born of & tender knowledge 
of the human, all too human! | 

The eminent president may calm his fears. He 
says: “I am afraid that the forces back of this pro- 
position are those that are opposed to all that has 
made this Nation great, and are seeking to tear 
down those principles we all hold dear.” Sir, 
strong, free people, including workers, make a Na- 
tion great! The dearest principles we hold to our 
bosoms are centered in human rights for all. The 
sanctity of a soul which includes decent comfort 
for his body is prior to the gratification of any 
economic appetite. It is added by the speaker, 
“We need the help of our bishops and church lead- 
ers, but not at the point where they are seeking to 
inject themselves.” Wherever there is need of 
carrying the word of, Jesus, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren,” 
is the point where ministers must be, or be 
apostates. . 

Again we read, “They are tampering with danger- 
ous tools and are unfitted to handle matters that 
they are discussing because of their lack of infor- 
mation, training, and experience.” On the whole, 
that is not a true bill against any representative 
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group of ministers in this country. There is no 
calling comparable with that of the Church in its 
capacity to make a scientific and impartial study 
of the factors in human welfare, not only in respect 
of abstract right, but also in the solution of con- 
crete problems of social justice. Religion knows 
no classes, but only persons. We would rather 
trust the issue of any human dispute to well- 
equipped ministers than to any other people in the 
community. It is truth that they above men in 
any other calling have the “information, training, 
and experience.” If these mill representatives 
want to keep out of danger, as the speaker implies, 
let them consult ministers frequently, and by all 
means go to church regularly. 


The Two Strokes 


AY WE COMMEND for careful reading, es- 
pecially to those who are interested in the in- 
evitable discussion in the coming months on the 
relation of religion and politics, the book of Prof. 
W. E. Hocking, “Man and the State”? It is for the 
most part a profound philosophical study. Some of 
it may be omitted. But the chapter on “The State, 
the Church, and Conscience” is inestimably impor- 
tant. In our democracy we face the idea, he says, 
‘that the state “tolerates” religion of all sorts on 
condition that religion let politics severely. alone. 
Tt is an untenable position, and for us he proves it. 
A notable passage is the following, which illustrates 
the “principle of alternation” : 

Religion ministers to the will in its back stroke, its retreat 
into itself and into communication with its ultimate sources ; 
as worship, it is a process of recovering grit, grasp, the sense 
of worth, and thus of recreating and revitalizing the self. The 
political life ministers to the out stroke, the application of its 
energy, its formulation in policies of conduct, and its concrete 
realization of character. In the life of the will, the back 
stroke and the out stroke belong together as alternate phases 
_of a single rhythm. Each phase of this alternation—of which 
for most men the out stroke is by far the most prolonged—sets 
up by its own fatigue and dearth of interest a hunger for the 
other. The political life, as we have maintained, is not satis- 
fied with mere outwardness; the state cannot be indifferent to 
the mental springs of its own vitality. ‘The god supplies the 
literal reality and unity which the state lacks. Religion in turn 
requires the political life; it passes from the given unity to 
the unity to be achieved in history; it derives from the state 
force and actuality for the ends which the god is felt to will. 
Without the state, religion is empty; without religion, the 
state is blind, anemic, incohesive. Religion and politics to- 
gether constitute a functional unity for the will to power; the 
will demands both circuits for the normal round of life. 


On Good Literature 


N ENGLISH LECTURER, Prof. C. H. Her- 
ford, has been saying a pertinent thing to those 

who are asking what good literature really is. He 
remarked that a university has, according to an 
authority on education, a threefold function,-— 
stimulus, discipline, and consolation. Taking these 
three, he appropriates them to his use as a formula 
for literature. “Stimulus,” he says, “is much in 
need of having its various applications discrimi- 
nated. One may say of the stimulus of books that 
it is of two kinds: it tends to take you out of your 
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life or it tends to take you into it. The difference 
corresponds nearly to the difference in literature 
itself, between Romance and Realism.” He illus- 
trated from the work of Virgil. Art such as this 
released the enduring purpose of a nation from the 
obscuring irrelevancies imposed by the very neces- 
sity of living. Of the second function, discipline, 
he said that even the art inspired by revolt, defying 
heaven and earth in the exultation of lawless 
strength—for example, a titanic Prometheus or 
Tannhiuser—-might provide a salutary discipline 
for the imagination of your sober and decorous citi- 
zen, leading him to throw off the scales of comfort- 
able habit and live in the free service of his better 
self. Even immoral greatness, colossal power, as 
Tago used it, strengthened as well as widened the 
heart and compelled us to shift the bearings of our 
little world to a larger scale. Of the third point, 
consolation, we find no elaboration in the report in 


‘The Manchester Guardian, but there is this conclu- 


s10n : 

There is plenty of literature which achieves only one of the 
good things I have specified, stimulus, consolation, and disci- 
pline. Every bookstall affords you specimens of literature that 
stimulates the nerves and slackens the fiber, or soothes 
anxieties and saps the strength; possibly some student’s study 
can produce examples of literature that disciplines severely, 
but is excessively insipid and indigestible. But I am speaking 
of literature not as it comes to us, in the vast, unsifted welter 
of the world of books, but as we may choose it for ourselves. 
And it is no mean test of the worth of our choice, that in pro- 
portion as it is better, the distinction between stimulus, dis- 
cipline, and consolation loses its practical importance, because 
they are all. there together and at once. It kindles us, but 
with a fire that searches and purifies, yet at the same time 
fosters and sustains; its wine is tonic, but astringent; its 
nourishing bread is also healing balm. 


Is Materialism Spiritual? 


HESE ARE DAYS of questioning—what days 
of our fathers were not?—and at the time of 
year when spiritual values reach the apogee of the 
interpreter’s faith and eloquence, we submit the de- 
fense of materialism by George Santayana. Maybe 
this also is spiritual. For more persons than we 
suspect it is an acceptable doctrine; in any case it 
is beautifully conceived and expressed, and thanks 
be for whatever good it may serve to honest hearts 
and true. 


Materialism has its distinct esthetic and emotional color, 
though this may be strangely affected and even reversed by 
contrast with systems of an incongruous hue, jostling it acci- 
dentally in a confused and amphibious mind. If you are in 
the habit of believing in special providences, or of expecting 
to continue your romantic adventures in a second life, ma- 
terialism will dash your hopes most unpleasantly, and you may 
think for a year or two that you have nothing left to live for. 
But a thorough materialist, one born to the faith and not half- 
plunged into it by an unexpected christening in cold water, will 
be like the superb Democritus, a laughing philosopher. His 
delight in a mechanism that can fall into so many marvelous 
and beautiful shapes, and can generate so many exciting 
passions, should be of the same intellectual quality as that 
which the visitor feels in a museum of natural history, where 
he views the myriad butterflies in their cases, the flamingoes 
and shell-fish, the mammoth and gorillas. Doubtless there were 
pangs in that incalculable life, but they were soon over; and 
how splendid, meantime, was the pageant, how infinitely in- 
teresting the universal interplay, and how foolish and in- 
evitable those absolute little passions. Somewhat of that sort 
might be the sentiment that materialism would arouse in a 
vigorous mind, active, joyful, impersonal, and in respect to 
private illusions not without a touch of scorn,. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“The Man Without a Country” 


To the Hditor of TH CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 

Philip Hale, in his interesting remi- 
niscences of his father published in the 
last number of THE R&GISTER, says con- 
cerning the publication of “The Man 
without a Country”: “My father was ex- 
ceedingly anxious that Lincoln should be 
re-elected in 1864,'and wrote the story 
as his contribution. Unfortunately, the 
magazine in which it. was published did 
not bring it out until two-months after 
the election.” : 

Mr. Hale will remember, when the fact 
is recalled to attention, that it was not 
the Presidential election of 1864 which 
Dr. Hale aimed to influence by the pub- 
lication of the patriotic story at the par- 
ticular time he did, but the Ohio State 
election of the previous year, in which 
the issue of fidelity to the Union cause 
was conspicuously involved. Dr. Hale 
himself stated the facts in a preface to 
the 1897 edition of the story—the standard 
edition; and the great story is so famous, 
now one of our American classics, that 
I trust you will like to reprint that state- 
ment, which I am sure Mr. Hale will 
welcome, to keep the record straight. 

Epwin D. Meap. 

BrookLinn, MASs. 


From the Preface, 1897 Hdition 


“The Civil War has taught its lesson 
so well that the average American of the 
year 1896 hardly understands that any 
such lesson was ever needed. The United 
States is a nation now. And there is not 
left any one, living in the Northern, Mid- 
dle, Western, or Pacific States, who ever 
thinks that the United States are a con- 
federacy. The War settled that. 

“But in 1862 men were obliged to make 
speeches—to write pamphlets and books— 
to show what now seems of course. And 
any lesson was well received by persons 
of conscience and patriotism, which 
showed, either positively or negatively, 
what the word ‘Patriotism’ means—or 
what one’s Country is. 

~ “Among other persons who did not seem 

to know was an Ohio politician named 
Vallandigham. I am afraid that men who 
remember him now, remember him most 
often from the tragic circumstances of 
his sudden death. He said in public that 
he did not want to live in a country which 
did something or other which the national 
administration, under Lincoln, had done. 
General Ambrose Everett Burnside was 
then in command of the Military Depart- 
ment in which Mr. Vallandigham lived. 
With a certain delicate wit and readiness 
which were characteristic of the. man, 
Burnside marked his sense of the treason- 
able speech by sending Mr. Vallandigham 
with his compliments to the Rebel general 
on the other side of the Ohio, and saying 
that we wanted no such people, and that 
the Rebel States were welcome to hin. 

“The letter and the present which went 
with it of course engaged public attention 
in the region where the transfer was 
made. The Copperhead faction in Ohio, 
boldly and with good political shrewdness, 


as it seems to me, accepted the issue, 
and named Mr, Vallandigham—who was 
a martyr on their theory—as their candi- 
date for Governor in the next election. He 
was exactly the fit candidate on the issue 
then before the people. 

“T was, at this time, an occasional 
writer for The Atlantic Monthly. I had 
already conceived the idea of the ‘Man 
Without a Country.’ I pressed the neces- 
sary work on it so that it might be pub- 
lished in the October number of The 
Atlantic, as my contribution to the Ohio 
canvass, as the election was to take place 
in October. But with a certain languor 
which attends the publication of most 
monthly journals—a languor which seems 
to me an infelicity—the publication was 
delayed until December, 1863, when Mr. 
Vallandigham had been beaten six weeks 
before by a majority of more than one 
hundred thousand—and . forgotten, till 
now, as long, except for his tragical death 
in 1871.” 


“The Wrecking Crew” 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RNHGISTHR :— 


When, a few weeks ago, I read that 
crisp pleasantry about the “construction 
gang” and the “wrecking crew,” I said: 
“That's clever! a lot of sense in that!” 
When, last week, I read my friend 
Holmes’s quip of rejoinder, I said: “That’s 
cleverer still—and with more sense to it!” 
Yet I couldn’t help wondering whether 
both of those clever fellows weren’t a bit 
askew in their pleasantry because playing 
with the wrong metaphor. 

Is the architecture of ideas of the same 
sort with the architecture of brick and 
stone? Of course, if you wish to build a 
ten-story office building where a rack- 
shamble row of two-story shops now en- 
cumber, the wrecking crew must do its job 
to clean completion before the construction 
gang can find a thing to do. But suppose 
you want to have a man where you now 
have a boy. Must you first destroy the 


- boy? Suppose you want to have a chicken 


where you now have an egg. Must you 
first wreck the egg? Suppose you want to 
have an apple where you now have an 
apple-blossom. Must you first blast off 
your blossom? There’s another sort of 
story. 

My metaphor may in a sense be as spe- 
cious as the other. That’s the trouble 
with metaphors; and arguing from meta- 
phors is therefore risky business. But on 
the whole, isn’t the architecture of ideas 
more likely to be of a sort with the archi- 
tecture of life processes than of dead 
masonry process? Isn’t nature’s method 
of building—whenever she is dealing with 
biological product—the method of trans- 
formation of old types into néw by eyolu- 
tionary process, rather than of demolishing 
the old to begin new creation stark from 
the original dust-heap? 

I find myself growing constantly more 
sympathetic with a large part of what 
‘humanism” means, so far as I understand 
it. Six days in the week I feel very com- 
fortably satisfied imaging myself to be a 
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thoroughgoing humanist. But when the 
seventh day comes, I confess the lyric of 
old-time reverences and the music of old- 
time idealisms do fall upon my soul with 
a wistful compunction; and I wonder 
whether I must wreck those reverences 
and ideals to make myself “modern”; or 
whether somehow there isn’t something 
inevitably involved in the nature of rever- 
ences and ideals which makes it possible 
to find new spaciousness, new exaltations, 
new depths in the old to compass the 
larger values of the new without too crash- 
ing wreckage. , 
Of course, there are perils here. We 
can have no honest patience with merely 
“pussy-footing modernism” which fancies 
to cheat progress into the world by 
camouflaging phraseologies. Progress by 
evolution must always hold to its honor,— 
be frankly outspoken and self-defining, and 
valorously above-board. On the other 
hand, need it be perpetually negating with 
the smashing contraptions of hasty wreck- 
age? Clearcut negations must undoubtedly 
play their honorable part in the progress 
of ideas. I stand for that. But why can- 
not the honor of our negations go hand in 
hand with the glory of our constructive 
faiths? Why insist on the tandem har- 
ness? Nature does not. Must we eclipse 
all the radiance of coming faith in the 
blinding dust that the wrecking crew beats 


up, before we can begin to construct new 


reverences and ideals? If the metaphor 
of brick and stone construction is valid,— 
yes. If the metaphor of Nature’s growing 
organism is better, I want to try out my 
new adventure of “humanism” that way! 
Grorcre H. BapcrEr. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


[On this interesting letter comment is 
invited, especially on the fourth paragraph. 
Does that say reverence cannot be kept 
with humanism? Must a man “wreck” the 
sanctities and inspirations of life when he 
becomes a humanist? That is.a serious 
question.—The Hprror.] 


On a Statement of Dr. Westwood’s 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In perhaps the final discourse of his 
recent visit to Boston, Dr. Horace West- 
wood is reported to have said that “in 
the new religion the word ‘salvation’ will 
be forgotten.” 
are clearly but a sharp challenge to a 
familiar Fundamentalist doctrine that is 
particularly open to attack, there is 
ground for grave disapproval of this pro- 
nouncement. It is of the root-and-branch 
type of criticism. Because he finds a 
substitutionary atonement no longer ten- 
able, he is by no means justified in con- 
cluding that the word “salvation” has 
lost, all meaning for the new religion. On 
the contrary, it must ever continue to be 
a word of greatest intrinsic beauty as 
naming authentic experience. It needs 
only to be newly defined to meet the new 
need. The man who, coming under the 
influence of the life and teachings of 
Jesus, remakes his own life after the pat- 
tern of his great example, has indubitably 
experienced salvation in the richest mean- 
ing of that word and will confront the 
future in all serenity and hope. 


Hven though his words ° 


4 
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In a criticism that is needlessly destruc- 
tive, the cause of sound thinking in reli- 
gion finds one of its subtlest foes; for 
it is a foe of its own household, and will 
betray the cause it seems to support. The 
doctrine of new bottles for new wine, if 
regarded as a bit of universal truth, is 
more plausible than sound. To the inquiry 
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of John’s disciples why the disciples of 
Jesus did not observe the ceremonial fasts, 
it was the all-sufficient answer that a 
higher allegiance had superseded a lower. 
But the lower had still its uses; the day 
should come when the disciples of Jesus, 
too, would fast. Jesus was formulating 
no universal principle, but a principle for 


381 
one phase of shifting circumstance. The 
law of the best has many faces. In our 


common search for truth, the one thing 
needful is co-operative-mindedness on the 
part of those who differ with us. That 
is the unity to seek. 


ATHERTON NOYES. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Bishops Win in English Prayer Book Revision 


How the leaders in Westminster came to their decisions, 


over a hard path of diplomacy 


LONDON. 

HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND is the 

most influential of all the organized re- 
ligious communities in the British Isles. 
No other can vie with it in political and 
social prestige or in theological scholar- 
ship; no other, not even the freest in 
theory and constitution, embraces within 
its membership such a range and latitude 
of doctrine, as represented by the Broad 
Church (or Modernist), the High Church 
(or Anglo-Catholic), and the Low Church 
(or Evangelical) parties, called, for fun, 
the Latitudinarians, the Attitudinarians. 
and the Platitudinarians. Within the ex- 
treme limits you have clergy and laity 
whose position is confessedly not easy to 
be distinguished from Unitarianism, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, from the 
essential doctrines and practices of Roman 
Catholicism without the Pope. 


DHAN INGE VOTES YES 


Manifestiy it must be extraordinarily 
difficult, indeed impossible, to devise one 
Book of Worship which will completely 
satisfy the lot. The attempt which has just 
been made by including-with the old Book 
of 1662 certain new alternative forms, 
more particularly, the alternative to the 
office of Holy Communion, has inevitably 
failed to satisfy any party or anybody, 
so far as one may judge from speeches 
and letters in the press about it. But the 
great question which has been exercising 
the English public with any interest in re- 
ligion and churches, was whether the Re- 
vised Prayer Book would be accepted by 
the clergy as on the whole the best for its 
purpose that could be attained. 

To decide this matter, the convocations 
of the two provinces of Canterbury and 
York, into which the Anglican Church is 
divided, held historic meetings on March 
30 and 31 at Church House, Westminster. 
It was certainly a solemn and momentous 
occasion, for had consent been refused to 
allow the Prayer Book measure to go 
forward to the Church Assembled, it 
would have meant a severe blow to the 
prestige of the bishops and the morale of 
the church. Such a conclusion, moreover, 
to the labors and hopes of two decades on 
Prayer Book revision, would have reacted 
most unfavorably on the mind of the 
Church in regard to the possibility of any 
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concordat between the parties within its 
pale. 

At the same time, the issues raised in- 
yolved both for Hyangelicals and Anglo- 
Catholics matters of conscience and prin- 
ciple, and in such circumstances the path 
of diplomacy and statesmanship is a thorny 
one indeed. No member of the convoca- 
tions but had been made aware of what 
was at stake, either way. 

It was surely most fitting, in view of 
what hung upon the decisions of the Synod, 
that the day should have begun with a 
celebration of Communion in Westminster 
Abbey. The business of any church is re- 
ligious business, and it is not a matter 
of indifference that a high religious atmos- 
phere should be created, and note struck, 
as the appropriate overture to it. 

Thereafter, the two Lower Houses of 
Convocation met separately for prayers, 
and then assembled together, when the 
members of the Upper Houses, composed 
of the Archbishops and Bishops, moved in 
two processions to join them, and the joint 
Synod was constituted, the clergy being 
arrayed in their convocation robes. From 
the galleries one could look over the as- 
semblage and detect figures whose names 
are familiar throughout the country; one 
noted especially Ralph Inge, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, wrapped no doubt in his own 
thoughts, as deafness must have prevented 
him hearing much that was said in the 
debate ; and one wondered what he thought 
of all this controversy over the reserva- 
tion of the Sacrament and verbal minutiz 
eonnected therewith, he being accustomed 
to move in the altitudes of Platonism. He 
voted for the new Book—going forward. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury again, 
made a statesmanlike and persuasive 
speech in opening the debate, which was 
rounded off by the Archbishop of York. 
When the vote came to be taken, there were 
236 given in favor of the measure and only 
32 against. It will accordingly in due 
time go before the National Assembly of 
the Church. There it will have to be 
fought out again, before being referred 
for Parliamentary sanction. 

What is the attitude of parties? The 
great bulk of “moderate” opinion is un- 
doubtedly massed with solidarity behind 


the composite Book on grounds of ecclesi- 


astical order and loyalty. Those who have 


no particular opinion and don’t know what 
it is all about, but are content with be- 
longing to the Church of England, will 
accept the outcome whatever it be, and 
these must constitute a large number. 


OLD DOGMAS LEFT UNTOUOHED 


As for the modernists, the indications 
are that they also favor the Book, if one 
may judge from the attitude of Prof. 
Perey Gardner, one of their most eminent 
scholars and representatives, and for many 
years president of their organization. Pro- 
fessor Gardner would have liked to see in 
the Bishops’ revision more evidence of a 
regard for the results of modern study 
and criticism, but he is prepared to accept 
the small mercies provided. They are 
small indeed, for while the recital of the 
Athanasian Creed is to be made volun- 
tary, it still stands; though those who 
do not believe the Faith ‘“‘whole and un- 
defiled,” as therein set forth, are only to 
“perish eternally,’ whatever that may 
mean, and not “everlastingly,” as before. 
Though that is the case, the clauses which 
state it may be omitted in the public re- 
citation! The doctrines of the Virgin 
Birth and the Resurrection of the Body, 
ete., are left untouched, sharing immunity 
with the Thirty-Nine Articles. Over 
against the slender mercies provided for 
Modernism, mercies which our “Inquirer” 
strangely hails with gratitude as “the har- 
vest of twenty years’ work,” must also be 
set the alternative Communion service, and 
the permission for Reservation of the con- 
secrated elements, hedged about as it is, 
which betray the influence of ideas and 
phraseology taken from the Roman Mass. 

The “Liberal Evangelicals” appear to be 
divided in their attitude; but their most 
prominent leader, Bishop Barnes of Bir- 
mingham, was one of the four Bishops 
who voted against the Book, and he has 
expressed his feeling that in thirty years’ 
time it will seem strange that the Com- 
munion office should have stood out as so 
uniquely important in the present Angli- 
ean controversy. 

The “Protestant” section, among whom 
Bishop Knox, previously of Manchester, 
and Sir Joynson Hicks, the Home Secre- 
tary in the present Government, are con- 
spicuous, have formed a committee for the 
“Maintenance of Truth and Faith” in op- 
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position to the Revision. A correspond- 
ence between Sir Joynson Hicks and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as to the sanc- 
tions the Bishops would be prepared to 
put into operation to enforce the law upon 
offending Anglo-Catholics, if the Prayer 
Book Measure is allowed to pass, evidently 
failed to satisfy the Home Secretary; and 
as certain members of the Catholic party 
have indicated their dissatisfaction with 
the present Revision and the restrictions 
it imposes on them, and the impossibility 
of their accepting it as ‘final, the ‘“Protes- 
tants,” will undoubtedly continue their 
opposition. ah : 7 


POLITICAL POWER MAY BE 
INVOKED 


Lastly, the Anglo-Catholics themselves. 
Among them there is not complete una- 
nimity. Dr. Kidd, the warden of Keble 
College, and Canon Lacey were for the 
Revised Book, and a section will go with 
them, but there is evidence of a strong 
body among the “Catholics” who. have 
practiced adoration before the consecrated 
bread and wine, and who will find the 
strict prohibition of such proceedings, now 
provided in the new Rubrics, intolerable. 
Their spokesman in the historic debate 
was Dr. Darwell Stone, a very influential 
leader among them. ‘He did not think,” 
so The Times report runs, “that the pro- 
posals before them offered a real prospect 
of settlement.” Among members of his 
own party particularly he could not see a 
settlement. “And speaking for himself, he 
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should deem it his duty never to rest till 
he had done everything he rightly could” 
to obtain an alteration of certain parts 
of the Book, if it became law. His vote 
was accordingly given against the measure 
going forward to the National Assembly. 
The significance of these sentiments lies 
not only in their indication of the 
policy of a strong body of Anglo-Catholics, 
but in its reaction upon the “Protestant” 
opposition, which will derive a powerful 
argument from it for pursuing their own 
path of hostility to the Book. 

What ought to be the attitude of liberal 
Nonconformists? Naturally, we are com- 
mitted to the principle of freedom and 
comprehension based thereon. And if the 
Church of England were a communion on 
the same terms as others in the country, 
if it were not a national establishment, 
subject by its constitution to Parliamen- 
tary law and approval, we should be bound 
to favor the new Book. But if we see in 
it a Romanizing tendency, if it holds 
within it, as some competent judges be- 
lieve, the danger of encouraging the re- 
lapse to idolatry and superstition on the 
part of a growing section of the Church, 
as well as some slight modernist advan- 
tages, are we not justified in saying, as 
good citizens of our country, that we must 
use our political power in preventing as 
far aS we can a church so established and 
privileged from exposing the natural reli- 
gious life to such danger? The Anglican 
Church has no claim to complete freedom 
and self-determination while it remains a 
national establishment under Parliament. 


Jeremiah Smites Church’s “Social Service” 


CHARLES 


SHOULD LIKE to eall attention to a 
‘matter of grave importance, a matter 
that affects not only the welfare, but the 
very standing of the church in our day. 
I refer to the social service work of the 
churches. Before taking up this matter, 
I should like to quote verbatim a passage 
from the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. xxiii. 
33-40) as a foreword or text. 


And when this people, or the prophet, or a 
priest, shall ask thee, saying, What is the 
burden of the Lord? thou shalt then say unto 
them, What burden? I will even forsake you, 
saith the Lord. 

And as for the prophet, and the priest, and 
the people, that shall say, The burden of the 
Lord, I will even punish that man and his 
house. 

Thus shall ye say every one to his neighbor, 
and every one to his brother, What hath the 
Lord answered? and, What hath the Lord 
spoken ? 

And the burden of the Lord shall ye mention 
no more; for every man’s word shall be his 
burden : for ye have perverted the words of the 
living God, of the Lord of hosts our God. 

Thus shalt thou say to the prophet, What 
hath the Lord answered thee? and, What hath 
the Lord spoken? 

But since ye say, The burden of the Lord; 
therefore thus saith the Lord; because ye say 
this word, The burden of the Lord, and I have 
sent unto you, saying, Ye shall not say, The 
burden of the Lord; 

Therefore, behold, I, even I, will utterly for- 
get you, ... and the city that I gave-you and 
your fathers, and cast you out of my presence: 
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And I will bring an everlasting reproach upon 
you, and a perpetual shame, which shall not 
be forgotten. 


The above passage is an indictment of 
the “social service’ work -of the church. 
The Protestant Reformation freed the 
church from the heaping up of those dead 
works of the law that were a condemna- 
tion of the Catholic Church as well as of 
the Jewish Church that preceded it. 
Luther laid strong and constant emphasis 
upon the one duty of the Christian min- 
ister: the preaching of the Word. 

But what is the situation of the church in 
our day? The sermon has been reduced to 
small dimensions. It is an olla-podrida of 
philosophy, science, warmed-over frag- 
ments of the creeds, and scraps of par- 
roted and misapplied Biblical terms and 
texts whose meanings are not known, and 
whose life is not felt. An unappetizing 
dish for the soul, truly! Then, too, it 
altogether lacks the spice of fervent de- 
livery, the inspired, fiery utterance that 
used to characterize the words and ser- 
mons of zealous and devoted preachers of 
past times. 

What have we in place of the dethroned 
Sermon? A “social service’ program: 
ministers who have abandoned the reading, 
study, and meditation of the Word, and 
who run hither and thither in an insen- 
sate, futile attempt. to “do” something; 
who take up the “burden” of the Lord, 
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not knowing that the Lord’s Word is the 
only burden He imposes upon His minis- 
ters. We see these ministers serving upon 
committees, acting as members and chair- 
men of various organizations and boards. 
They come to us to get our signatures. to 
some petition or other; they expend their 
time and effort in building institutional 
churches, lobbying in Congress, addressing 
advertising clubs, bringing the moving 
picture and “sacred” or “art” dancing into 
the church; and in other outside aetivi- 
ties and ofttimes incredible follies that 
wean them away from their studies, bring 
the church into disrepute, and cause their 
flocks to famish for the true Bread of Life. 

The only hope for the church is the 
re-establishment of the Word in its former 
place of power and dignity. A fruitful 
study of the Word and meditation on its 
divine truths and mysteries will engage 
all a minister’s. time. . 

I do not say that the church should have 
no social service program. But the church 
should only write out that program, not 
attempt to carry it into effect. The church 
should compose the beautiful songs of sal- 
vation; but it is the duty, and should be 
the joy, of each one of us, and each 
agency—the individual, society, and the 
state—to sing those songs from its own 
place, and according to its own ability 
and manner of rendering. There must be 
a division of labor. Bven a merchant does 
not help his employees in the work of 
moving boxes and barrels. He directs the 
work; tells his men what boxes to move, 
and where and how to move them. The 
church should be the great teaching, guid- 
ing force of society, not a manual worker. 
Part of the church’s program—the prohibi- 
tion of child labor, for instance—it should 
be the duty of the state to carry out. 
Other parts can be carried out only by 
society and the individual, and only when 
men’s minds are enlightened, their con- 
sciences quickened, and their wills directed 
and strengthened by a godly, consecrated 
ministry. This great work can be effected 
only by the preaching of the Word. 

But the minister should preach the Word 
faithfully, earnestly, widely. Nothing that 
is good should be alien to his sermons. He 
should apply the Word to every point of 
contact with life. His sermons should be 
ringing denunciations of the evils of the 
day, and sweet and powerful pleadings, 
yea, trumpet calls to God and the kingdom 
of Heaven. Ministers “that call evil good, 
and good evil; that put darkness for light, 
and light for darkness; that put bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter,” are ministers 
who do not know the Word of God. “How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace; that bringeth good tid- 
ings of good, that publisheth salvation; 
that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth!”’ 
Such good tidings, such salvation, can be 
brought and published only by the Word, 
that Word of God which is “quick, and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing - 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 

Let ministers but preach the Word, and 
the mysterious but sure workings of God’s 
Providence will stir up the proper instru- 
ments and agencies to take up the burdens 
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and accomplish the work. “For as the rain 
cometh down, and the snow from heaven, 
and returneth not thither, but watereth 
the earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to the sower, 

and bread to the eater, so shall my word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it 
shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it.” 

I will conclude with one lesson from the 
past. Under God, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was the work of one man, Martin 
Luther. Luther did nothing but preach, 
teach, write. When certain turbulent 
spirits of the Reformation thought that 
they had to “do” something, and were de- 
molishing papist churches and breaking 
images, Luther came from his seclusion in 
the Wartburg and preached a series of 
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sermons that put a stop to this iconoclasm. 
He told the people to let the Word do the 
work, and said that while he and Philip 
(Melancthon) were doing nothing but 
quietly sitting and eating and drinking, 
his words were spreading like a fire 
throughout the length and breadth of Ger- 
many, and bringing in the Reformation. 
“In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” Here in this one short text of 
our voluminous Scriptures is material for 
a thousand sermons. Let ministers lay 
down the “burden” of the Lord, and take 
the Word upon their shoulders! “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly of heart: and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.” ¥ 


Girders of Service 


PERCY W. GARDNER 


The President of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League spoke as follows 


at the service of dedication, April 24, 
of the new building of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


PARLE a lofty hill, forming the center 
‘ of a college campus, gazing down 
serenely upon the surging life of a great 
city, stands an ancient building—a per- 
fect example of Colonial art. To the 
passing stranger it tells the story of those 
early builders who, with sincerity of pur- 
pose and integrity of workmanship, created 
a thing of beauty which should endure. 
To those who know and love its history, 
it speaks a marvelous language. Within 
its walls, ardent young patriots plead the 
cause of a free America. During the 
- Revolution it sheltered those who later 
gave their lives in the cause of liberty. 
In the succeeding century it housed those 
who helped direct the destiny of this 
nation. Throughout the years it has 
nurtured a great army of young men who 
have carried its tradition of service out 
into the life of this and other lands. 
After a century and a half, its sedate 
walls still house a lively company of young 
men, making ready for the great adven- 
ture that is life. 

Its builders created a structure of wood 
and stone, bricks and mortar. Its dwel- 
lers have built it into a storehouse of 
tradition, a watch tower of vision, a work- 

‘shop of the soul. And all this has been 

. done not merely by the little group of 
wise counselors who have guided its 
destiny, but by the great company of 
those who through the generations have 
lived within its walls. 


BRAVE LEADERS OF THE 
FELLOWSHIP 
We do not celebrate to-day the anni- 


yersary of such an ancient structure. We 
are met to-day to dedicate a new building. 


¥rom Beacon Hill this splendid example 


of Colonial art looks down calmly upon 
the life of this great city. 

Whether we dedicate a building of 
brick and steel to be devoted to the 
machinery of administration, or a build- 
ing which shall become a laboratory of 
the spirit, a power house of service, a 
beacon of religious liberty, depends upon 
you, and upon all the other men and 
women throughout this land who count 
themselves among our fellowship. When 
I say this, I in no manner disparage the 
wise and devoted executives who will 
presently be quartered there, nor that 
succession of leaders who may come after 
them. Nor do I derogate the necessity 
and importance of sound denominational 
administration. My New England con- 
science does not force me to condemn 
this new building because it is a thing 
of beauty. I am not blind to the great 
importance of farsighted spiritual leader- 
ship in our individual churehes and in 
our collective endeavors. I know: inti- 
mately, and, Knowing thus, I admire and 
love our splendid clergy and the brave 
leaders of our fellowship. To these ex- 
pressions I know that all of you will add 
your hearty approval. 

But on this occasion let me remind you 
that a church is not a building, nor is 
it the clergyman who guides its destiny. 
A denomination is not a denominational 
headquarters, nor a group of executives. 
Perfect spires may point heavenward, but 
they point in vain unless they are the 
center of a body of consecrated men and 
women giving their lives that the spire 
may stand. All the art and skill embed- 
ded in this structure, all of the endeavor 
of our leaders, will be as nothing unless 
with the dedication of this new building 
we rededicate our lives to the cause of 
liberal religion. 

With this renewing of our adventure 
in denominational life, let us place where 
it belongs the responsibility for our future 
failure or success. f 

In a church of congregational govern- 
ment, no clergyman can fall far below the 
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level of his parishioners and still retain 
his parish. And no clergyman can rise 
and remain above the level of his people 
if they have not the capacity to attain 
his heights. ; 

In the democracy of our fellowship, no 
incompetent denominational leader may 
retain his post longer than the will of our 
people permits, and no brave general of 
our soul can lead this volunteer army 
faster than it will march. If the indi- 
vidual church to which you have pledged 
your allegiance is to go forward in the 
service of its community, it must have not 
your mere pledge, but your allegiance. If 
the fellowship of which you call yourself 
a part is to serve humanity throughout 
the world, you must in truth make your- 
self one with that fellowship. 


FACING THE SITUATION SQUARELY 


Let us face the situation squarely. The 
responsibility is upon us. And this re- 
sponsibility is the greater since the history 
of our faith, the capacity of our member- 
ship, and the needs of humanity unite in 
calling us to service. Rarely in the his- 
tory of any church has posterity been 
given nobler example of unselfish service 
than is given us in the great array of 
Unitarian saints whose lives during the 
last century have been devoted to the 
betterment of humanity, the enrichment 
of our national life, the promotion of 
science, and the enlightenment of religion. 
Groups no larger than ours are rare which 
contain so many men and women who by 
training and capacity are fitted for the 
sane thinking, the unselfish effort, and the 
sympathetic execution which true service 
demands. Never before in the history of 
the human race has there been greater 
hunger for constructive religious leader- 
ship than exists to-day. 

The responsibility and the opportunity 
are ours, and in the measure, and to the 
extent to which they are ours, let us 
accept them. Let us make this day of 
dedication of a building in this city be 
a day of rededication of the lives of all 
our people throughout this nation. Into 
all for which this new building stands, 
let us build the lives of all our people, 
so that, like the ancient hall on College 
Hill, this new temple will speak to gen- 
erations yet unborn of an army of loyal 
men and women who have builded them- 
selves into the fabric of its structure, 
and, speaking thus, call those yet to come 
to sustain it with girders of service. 


The Greater Demand 


CHARLES BE. PARK 


They forsook all and followed him.—LuKn 
Pye 2ds 


In those first and purest days of Chris- 
tianity, discipleship consisted in making a 
definite break with the past, and in under- 
taking a new set of occupations and inter- 
ests. They forsook all and followed him ; 
forsook their former occupations, and be- 
gan a new life, in which following him 
was the one principal, all-absorbing fea- 
ture. We cannot very well belittle the 
reality of that definite break. We may 
say that the ties of worldly place and 
interest were more tenuous with them and 
easier to break—they lived nearer to na- 
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ture, in a more hand-to-mouth fashion, 
and their dependence upon social and in- 
dustrial systems was not nearly so com- 
plete as it is in our highly articulated 
life. It was a relatively simple matter for 
them to forsake all and follow him. But 
after all these arguments, the fact re- 
mains, and it was a real fact. Disciple- 
ship demanded of them a definite break 
with the past even in tangible and outward 
terms, and an undertaking of something 
different. Peter himself gives evidence of 
the reality of that practical change—Lo, 
we have left all, and have followed thee. 

Discipleship in imodern, .Christianity 
makes that demand only in rare cases. 
As a rule, we cannot think of Christ ask- 
ing us to forsake a perfectly honorable, 
useful occupation to-day in order to fol- 
low him. His discipleship does not de- 
mand the sacrifice of worldly interests 
and occupations. Rather, it demands the 
purification and the ennoblement ~ of 
worldly interests and occupations. That, 
if anything, is an even greater demand 
than the old. It would be so much easier 
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to simply give up our worldly occupations 
than to continue them, but to continue 
them in Christlike ways. It would be so 
much simpler to give up trying to be a 
lawyer or a stockbroker or a manufacturer 
than it would be to carry the spirit of 
Christ into those occupations, and be a 
Christlike lawyer, or a Christlike stock- 
broker, or a Christlike manufacturer. And 
yet that is the demand which modern 
Christian discipleship makes. Do not 
forsake your calling in order to follow 
Christ, but follow Christ in and through 
your calling, whatever it may be. That is 
an even greater demand—to penetrate and 
saturate all life, every phase of life, every 
interest of life, every aspect of life, with 
that spirit of honor and rectitude and 
sympathy and generous helpfulness which 
we call the spirit of Christ; and in those 
familiar, well-trodden ways of every day, 
still to follow him, still to show forth the 
beauty and the power of his leadership— 
that is the modern disciple for whom 
Christ is waiting, and for whom the world 
is waiting. 


Divinity Visitation Week 


Alumni gather at Cambridge and hear notable addresses 


CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 


T WAS only a day and a half, April 

26-27, but it was a genuine “Old Home 
Week” for the Alumni Association of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
which indeed is the name of it, but which 
most of us pronounce in the old way, 
“Harvard Divinity School.” 

Andover being no more, at least for the 
time, we felt keenly the failure of the 
friendly and heroie efforts made during 
the past few years to perpetuate the affilia- 
tion, or “merger,” of the two schools. But 
nevertheless, there was a large attendance, 
and somehow the. spirit of fellowship and 
of a common purpose seemed stronger 
than ever. 

The program included four devotional 
services, three in the Chapel of Divinity 
Hall and one in Andover Chapel, the latter 
conducted by Prof. James H. Ropes, ‘act- 
ing dean of the School, the others by 
Abbot Peterson, president of the Associa- 
tion, Arthur B. Whitney of Leominster, 
Mass., and Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Con- 
cord, Mass. 

Five formal lectures or addresses were 
given as follows: The Dudleian Lecture, 
“On Revealed Religion,’ by Prof. Edward 
C. Moore; the Ingersoll Lecture on “Im- 
mortality,” by Prof. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, of the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York; the Alumni Address on “A 
Controlling Ministry,” by Rey. Charles B. 
Park, D.D.; an address, ‘“Hmerson at Har- 
vard,” by Prof. Bliss Perry of Harvard 
University ; and one on “Morals and In- 
stincts,” by Alfred Worcester, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene in Harvard University. 

All of these were notable utterances, 
and the hope was expressed that some 
of them would find their way into print. 
Professor Fosdick based his entire argu- 


ment for Immortality upon those “spirit- 
ual values” Truth, Goodness, Beauty, and 
Love, which through the long ages of evo- 
lution have come into being in human per- 
sonalities. Against their extinction, the 
reason of humanity revolts. Yet we can- 
not conceive of their preservation and con- 
tinuance except as personalities continue. 
Some day, this earth will become a dead 
planet incapable of supporting life. The 
human race will be extinct. What then 
of those “spiritual valués,” which it has 
taken untold millions of ‘years to evolve, 
at an inconceivable price? Will Truth, 
Goodness, Beauty, and Love become ex- 
tinct, and this noblest outcome of the eyvo- 
lutionary process be lost forever? Is this 
conclusion rational? The faith of human- 
ity in such spiritual values is the basis 
of its faith in immortality. 

Dr. Park, finding that the ministry is 
no longer in control of congregations and 
people, gave a searching analysis of the 
situation, rejoicing and lamenting, but end- 
ing with a plea for a ministry so genuine, 
so truly representative of religion, not only 
by its utterances but by its daily life, 
that its spiritual influence may again be- 
come, as it would inevitably become, a 
controlling power among men. 

Dr. Worcester’s address upon “Morals 
and Instincts” was a perfectly frank de- 
scription of the sex difficulties and prob- 
lems met in his contact with students and 
young people of to-day, and the open, 
friendly way in which he tries to solve 
them. It was full of optimism and faith. 
It was based upon truth, common sense, 
and religion, 


From Professor Moore’s lecture upon. 


“Revealed Religion,” the following sen- 
tences are quoted as significant: 
“The gains of the century and three- 
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quarters since Judge Dudley planned for 
the discussion of Revealed Religion are 
incalculable and cannot be Jost. The 
Scripture, and even the historic Christ, 
can never be thought of in the isolation 
in which they appeared to the men of that 
time. ... The unity of man within him- 
self, the naturalness of the experience of 
religion, the naturalness of the super- 
natural, and the relation of the natural 
and of our natures to God, the nature of 
salvation itself, and of all means to it, 
whether our own effort or the help of 
God, the humanness of it all, and the 
divineness of every part of it,—these things 
are all postulated. For a great and con- 
vineing statement of revealed religion in 
which these and all the many other gains 
in the life of the century are conserved, 
we wait the fullness of time and a com- 
petent person.” : 

Professor Perry’s lecture upon Hmerson 
was most delightful, as everyone expected. 
Impossible to reproduce in its simplicity 
and charm, one can only say, “Read Emer- 
son again.” As characteristic of Hmer- 
son’s sense of an everpresent Spirit Di- 
vine, revealing itself in Truth and Beauty, 
Professor Perry quoted two brief sen- 
tences, as follows: “The sun shines to-day 
also”; and “God is, not was; speaks, not 
spake.” 

Referring to the work of the past year, 
Professor Ropes, acting dean, spoke of 
Dean Sperry, on leave of absence for six 
months and now giving the Upton and the 
Hibbert lectures in Oxford, and also of 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake, Winn Professor of 
Eeclesiastical History, who, with Dr. Rob- 
ert P. Blake, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory, is on an expedition to Mt, Sinai, to 
study manuscripts in the Cloister Library 
and “to collect material for a new cata- 
logue of important Biblical documents and 
to make a preliminary survey of the ruins 
of the old capital of the Kingdom of the 
Chaldees on the shore of Lake Van, about 
400 miles north of Mosul.” He also spoke 
of Professor Fenn’s absence from these. 
meetings, to give a course of lectures at 
the Yale Convention under the Nathaniel 
Taylor Foundation. Professor Arnold is 
also in Europe, traveling in Mediterranean 
lands. Professor Ropes gave an encourag- 
ing report of the School itself, where the 
total registration is now 104, 56 primary 


* and 48 secondary. 


There was a luncheon on Wednesday 
for the Divinity School Alumni, and a din- 
ner at the Harvard Union, to which the 
Alumni of both schools were invited as 
guests of the Society for Promoting Theo- 
logical Education. Among the speakers 
were Rev. Abbot Peterson, Rev. George 
Hale Reed, Rey. Adelbert Hudson, Profes- 
sor Ropes, James L. Adams, representing: 
the graduating class, and Mr. Oliver D. 
Sewall, trustee of the Andover Theological 
School. 

Following are the officers elected: Presi- 
dent, Rey. Abbot Peterson; vice-president, 
Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, D.D.; secretary- 
treasurer, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D. ; 
members of the Executive Committee, Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Rey. Clarence 8. 
Pond, Rey. Willard L. Sperry, D.D., dean 
of the School. , 
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Our recent mention of books memorable for their horrifying qualities has produced this per- 
sonal testimony from one of Tar Rucistur’s readers in Waltham, Mass.: “I suppose you have read 
That made a deeper impression on me than any story I ever read. Beside 


Bram Stoker’s Dracula. 


Literature 


Thrills 


it (in my memory) The Murders in the Rue Morgue pale into insignificance. Possibly I was in a receptive 


mood. It was years ago, but I can feel now how my scalp prickled and comae steterunt. 


And, speaking of 


sealps, when I read Mary Johnston’s Prisoners of Hope, one summer, I was too deeply interested to go to bed 
when the rest of the family did, so sat downstairs alone, the window beside me open; and just as I was in the 
midst of the Indian attack on the stockade, there came a series of war whoops and bloodcurdling shrieks that 
chilled my blood, and my hair “riz up.” A locomotive on the railroad near by was shrieking at something on 
the track. I closed the window and went to bed without further delay.” 


send them in. 


Another Preacher Novel 


A Man or Litttp Faito. By Reginald 
Wright Kauffman. Philadelphia: The Penn 
Publishing Co. $2.00. 


Because of its appearance parallel with 
Himer Gantry, Mr. Kauffman’s latest novel 
inevitably invites comparison with that 


‘over-discussed work. Of the two, A Man of 


Little Faith, though lacking in the satire 
which is Sinclair Lewis’s chief stock in 
trade, is saner and better balanced. As 
the description of a situation common 
enough in organized Christianity, it comes 
close to facts. The story is that of a 
twentieth-century Robert Elsmere, a young 
‘man ordained to the priesthood of the 
Protestant Hpiscopal Church, called to a 
rectorate in an American manufacturing 
town, and soon afflicted with doubts 
which challenge the foundations of his 
faith. The struggles of an awakening in- 
tellectual honesty against worldly policy 
and the profession of a creed in whose 
articles he has ceased to believe, reflect 
what, in these days, must be a situation 
duplicated in throngs of lives. The tragic 
experience is narrated with sympathy and 
without exaggeration. The author is con- 
tent with stating the situation, and letting 
the facts speak for themselves. The result 
is that all the characters in the story, not 
only the hero, but his bishop, his High- 
Church neighbor, the two women who are 
the central figures in his successive love 
affairs, various laymen, and the yarious 
ministers of other churches, all are flesh- 
and-blood people. They have in them the 
breath of life. The different scenes in- 
cident to the unraveling of the plot occur 
naturally, without a single forced note. 
The story has irony, which is all the more 
incisive because it is implied rather than 
explicit. Particularly telling is the climax, 
when John Felton, having reached the 
conelusion that he has no alternative but 
to leave the Church, learns from the rich 
wife he has just married that he is about 
to be made a bishop! Much is said of the 
influence of wealth in church affairs, but 
nothing that is not true. From his story, 
the author draws two conclusions. First, 
in present-day Christianity, the only valid 
orders are those of Catholicism; we under- 
stand that Mr. Kauffman is himself a mem- 
ber of the Greek Orthodox communion. 
Second, the weakness of many churches is 


traceable to lack of belief. “It wasn’t 
that ministers studied critics and were 
persuaded by them; it was that the bulk 
of ministers in every sect where there 
were ministers didn’t use their minds one 
way or another, Not intellectual error so 
much as intellectual torpor. ‘They dis- 
believed, but they couldn’t say why—most 
of them. And so, it followed, the congre- 
gations they were supposed to teach 
couldn’t say what they believed—most of 
them.” Certainly, a statement not far 
from the actual truth. As a novel, A Man 
of Little Faith may be somewhat open to 
question; but as the analysis of a situa- 
tion still prevalent in the lives of many 
clergymen, it is both timely and offers 
ample food for serious thought. 
A. RB. H. 


The Fine Art of Preaching 


PRDACHING IN THEORY AND PRACTICH. By 
Samuel McComb. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. $2.00. 

Preaching is a fine art, but the most 
difficult of all the arts. Because it is so 
difficult, and because we have preached too 
much and not well enough, preaching has 
fallen on dangerous days. ‘The present 
book is the work of one, who, nevertheless, 
believes that the great days of preaching 
are still ahead of us, and wishes to do his 
bit in preparing young preachers for it. 
To him the trouble is that many preachers 
have little vision, and no understanding 
of the times. They are still living in the 
past. The preacher must get face to face 
with the living forces of his day, and pro- 
claim his message in terms that can be 
understood. He must never forget that 
this age is critical in the extreme, and 
characterized by a profound social unrest. 
The preacher must apply his principles to 
the conerete issues of the hour. With 
this as his central conviction, Dr. McComb 
devotes some valuable and suggestive pages 
to the general and special preparation for 
preaching, the structure and delivery of 
the sermon, and to the qualities of an 
effective sermon. But perhaps the most 
useful chapters in the book are those 
which deal with the psychology of preach- 
ing as it concerns the preacher and the 
hearer. Here he discusses in a very stimu- 
lating and helpful way the subconscious, 
the will, the imagination, and the emotions 


If you have any similar memories, 


A. R. H. 


in preaching; the ways of capturing the 
attention of the hearer, and fusing the 
audience into a psychical unity. The book 
is a real contribution to the preacher who 
has not yet mastered his art. C. RB. J. 


Mother Rome 


THe CATHOLIC CHURCH AND ITs RwactTIONS 
WITH Scrmncy. By Sir Bertram 0. A. Windle. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 

THe CaTHotic CHURCH AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By Father Vincent McNabb, O0.P. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 


Two little books of the Calvert Series, 
of which Hilaire Belloc is the General 
Editor, published in defense of the Ca- 
tholic Faith. Such a Series, because of 
the literary standing of its editor and the 
reputation of its publishers, invites atten- 
tion. The attitude of intelligent and cul- 
tivated Catholics to their religion is a 
matter of interest to every thoughtful per- 
son, and especially to students of the phi- 
losophy and psychology of religion. How 
do they adjust themselves to modern con- 
ditions of thought and life? Apparently 
much as people in other churches with 
fixed creeds which do not seem to fit. It 
is a process of more or less conscious ac- 
commodation, to which those in authority 
lend themselves so far as they dare. This 
is not a charge of dishonesty. It is a 
description of a very common habit of 
thought. Men hold to two different ideas, 
both of which they firmly believe to be 
true, but which appear to be incompatible. 
It is inevitable that they should try to 
fit them together by interpreting one or 
both of them to mean something different 
from what they were intended to mean. 

Sir Bertram Windle gives us an excel- 
lent example of this process, to which Mr. 
Belloc gives an extra touch in his Intro- 
duction. This is to the effect that Serip- 
ture may at times be. interpreted allegori- 
eally. So the story of Genesis is inter- 
preted by Sir Bertram. The meaning of 
it is simply that the process of creation 
was the work of God, and was gradual. 

The rest is just the allegorical form used 
to fit the message to an ignorant people. 
Of course that sort of interpretation opens 
a wide door, through which the doctrine 
of evolution may be made to enter. Sir 
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Bertram even finds a place for prehistoric 
man, or pre-Adamite man, as he calls it. 
Adam was the first man to have a soul, 
the others did without. There is much 
more, some of it of considerable interest 
in dispelling popular misconceptions, some 
of it of more doubtful validity ; but this is 
the core of the book. For the rest, Sir 
Bertram gives the impression of being a 
scholar and a gentleman, as well as a de- 
vout and earnest Catholic. 

The subject of philosophy in its relation- 
ship to Catholicism is of less interest for 
the simple reason, as Father McNabb ex- 
plains, that the Catholic-Chureh will have 
nothing to do with modern philosophy, ex- 
cept to denounce it. According to Father 
McNabb it is bankrupt, resulting in intel- 
lectual anarchy. Somehow the rest of the 
world seems to get along with a sufficient 
amount of intellectual agreement to make 
the interchange of ideas possible, though 
it does not give, or claim to give, that uni- 
versal certitude on the great questions of 
faith and morals which the Catholic 
Church undertakes to provide. In conse- 
quence of this rejection, the’Church finds 
itself forced back to the Middle Ages for 
its philosophy, and to find in St. Thomas 
Aquinas the one true philosopher. Even 
Descartes, the one philosopher of more re- 
cent date who adhered to the Catholic 
Church, is cast aside by Father McNabb. 
Devoting the main part of his book to 
showing that St. Thomas was a man of 
very great intellect, who did a vast and 
important work in assimilating to the use 
of the Church whatever he found in the 
writings of Aristotle to be serviceable to 
that end, Father MeNabb boasts that this 
philosophy is organized common sense. 
Doubtless it was with this that it started, 
as do all other forms of philosophy. But 
common sense needs to be critically con- 
sidered before it can be trusted implicitly. 
The doctrine of transubstantiation may be 
the result of plain common sense. Yet it 
certainly does not look like it. Is it not 
possible that some of these common sense 
notions need critical consideration? That 
idea of substance and attributes, or acci- 
dents, for instance? Can a consecrated 
wafer have at the same time all the at- 
tributes of a wafer and yet the substance 
of a divine body? Modern philosophy and 
common sense unite in saying, No. But 
the Catholic Church says, Yes. Here is 
one great reason why the Catholic Church 
has no use for modern philosophy. A cri- 
tical philosophy is impossible for it. 

T.D. B. 


A Sermon 


HicH Winps. By Arthur Train. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Most of Arthur Train’s Novels are fic- 
tionized sermons. The Needle’s Bye was 
a homily upon the spiritual poison of 
excessive wealth. His Children’s COhil- 
dren was an exposition of the text: “Hx- 
cept the Lord build the house.” The Blind 
Goddess was an analysis of the devious 
ways of American justice. -Across the 
title-page of High Winds might well be 
written, “He gave them their desires and 
sent leanness into their souls.” For its 
theme is the spiritual perils threatening 
those who comprise what popular irony 
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terms the “smart” set. Writing as a 
lawyer endowed with genuine homiletical 


“passion and insight, Mr. Train pictures 


the inevitable moral consequences of cer- 
tain phases of American contemporary life. 
This time, his subject is the evils of 
divorce, especially the present tendency, on 
the part of rich Americans, to seek divorces 
in Paris. A large portion of the story is 
taken up with a detailed account of the 
processes whereby such divorcees are ob- 
tained; while a subsidiary plot concerns 
itself with the romance of a wealthy 
woman, no longer young, who finds herself 
in love for the first time. Both situations 
are worked out in ample detail, with the 
skill of a trained story-teller. All through, 
Mr. Train holds even his balance of 
ethical values. Virtue has its rewards, 
and transgression of the moral law its 
penalties, swift and inexorable. The 
woman who divorces her husband in order 
to marry a richer man finds, too late, her 
mistake. Ursula, for her lapse, is com- 
pelled to pay the cost. As our readers 
may infer, the story is not a pleasant one. 
But it has its attractive elements; notably, 
the character of Charlie Kent, the dis- 
carded husband, and Gay, typical, we be- 
lieve of modern youth. Furthermore, as 
a picture of fashionable society, it is by no 
means without power. Only in the clos- 
ing pages does the author’s customary 
skill betray a flaw. In his hurry to bring 
his story to an end, in our opinion, he 
makes Peter McKay’s transfer of affec- 
tion from Gay to Ursula too rapid to be 
altogether convincing. Barring this in- 
significant detail, High Winds is a novel 
to be reckoned with. A. R. H, 


Crossing Swords with 
the Fundamentalists 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION IN EpucaTION. By 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

The larger portion of this book has al- 
ready appeared in print, most of the 
chapters in periodicals, and some of them 
in a book published in 1925 and at that 
time reviewed in the columns of THE 
Reeister. The present book, in an in- 
troductory chapter, reviews the three 
years’ disputation with Bryan and the 
other Fundamentalists, then collects the 
articles and addresses with which Pro- 
fessor Osborn proved his worth and coura ge. 
as the most valiant of the scientific op- 
ponents of modern obscurantism, and in a 
concluding chapter goes on to set forth his 
recent thought regarding creative evolu- 
tion. In accordance with his latest 
theories, he offers as a new definition of 
evolution: “a continuous creation of life 
fitted to a continuously changing world.” 

Oukads 


Miss Wells Again 

ALL aT Sra. By Carolyn Wells.- Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.00. 

‘arolyn Wells has written a number of 
stories dealing with crimes, mysteries, 
rascally conniving, and human passions. 
We hope the others are better written 
than this one. We can hardly imagine 
a person’s interest held much beyond the 
first chapter. The author has plenty of 
lively material; but her handling of it is 
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both artificial and superficial. The narra- 
tive does not convince; on the contrary, 
one feels sure that the incidents related 
neither happened nor could have happened. 
Of course, fiction is built on events that 
never took place; but the writer who has 
mastered his craft makes you think they 
took place. The masters of fiction are not 
those who have woven tales about truthful 
happenings, but those who haye made the 
impossible seem truthful. The author of 
this book does not have that art. The 
velvet scabbard, the long, ornamented 
dagger thrust into the sand, as depicted on 
the paper-jacket, well typify this story. 
More skill and care in the narrative would 
have enabled the author to avoid the pit- 
falls of an overworked phraseology, crimes 
that have been told and retold until they 
fall on deaf ears. Readers are no longer 
interested in the woman who is “fair, 
fat, and forty, and dressed the part”; or 
“deep-set dark eyes ... that had looked 
upon much of this world, for better and 
for worse.” This kind of literature will 
never raise the reading standards. As a 
story to while away a tedious train 
journey, it is well enough for those who 
are not critical, and who think more of 
the story than of good writing. §.H.c. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Roaps rroM Epen. By Lew Liu Luh. New 
York: A. G. Seiler. $8.00. 

A book claiming to gather within its 
covers “the noblest in a noble literature 
and the highest in a high art.” Another 
attempt to do what men are increasingly 
attempting to do to-day, extract from the 
Bible the purple passages and combine 
them synthetically. It is illustrated by 
many reproductions of great paintings. 


SURPRISING THD FAMILY, AND OTHER PER- 
ADVENTURES. By Frances Lester Warner. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Here is the familiar essay at its best. 
Mrs. Hersey (Warner) has a light touch, 
a facile imagination, a gift of real 
humanity, and genuine worldly wisdom. 
She can take such a subject as “Mothers- 
in-law” and shed a new and radiant light 
upon it. Her Cape Cod winter makes us 
want to see that delectable land and its 
wise and witty inhabitants. And when it 
comes to pure fancy, what is finer than 
her imaginary servants, Brompton and 
Adelia, who smooth out many a wrinkle in 
the domestic economy, although they are 
pure children of fancy? The title essay, 
“Surprising the Family,” lights up with 
humor that unhumorous subject—un- 
expected guests ; and the adventures of the 
family flivver as told in “A Study in Black 
Laequer and Rust” will please the heart 
of any amateur motorist. E. F, 


THe UNGUARDED Gatp. By Floyd W. Lam- 
bertson. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.25. 

A series of forty talks to children of 
eleven and twelve, planned to cover the 
church year and lead to a decision day. 
Many of them are illustrated with object 
materials, some are pantomimes. They 
are intended for the church service, but it 
seems to the reviewer that they would be 
more suited to class work or desk work 
in the church school. 


Spring Daze 


ROSE BROOKS 


“The spring vacation is the best one of 
the whole year, too,” said Ruth Sherwood. 
“ANI the outdoor fun, and the tag ends of 
winter festivities, too.” 

“Picnics and dances,’ agreed Doris 
Blake as mournfully as though picnics and 
dances spelled compulsion instead of va- 
eation fun to girls and boys who had been 
studying hard. j 
_ ‘“Hilen was coming home with me,” 

said Marjorie Curtis. “Same’s she did at 
Christmas. Didn’t everybody love her! 
Didn’t we have a whirl of fun! And every- 
body clamoring to see her again this 
spring.” : 

“T know,” Ruth went on. “Betty was 
coming home with me. Betty isn’t exactly 


pretty, but my whole family was at her. 


feet the minute she entered our door. 
Funny how everybody feels how nice Betty 
_ is, just the minute they lay eyes on her.” 

“T don’t know why it’s funny,” said 
Doris, “when she is such a darling. Oh 
goodness, what pigs we'll feel, going off 
to jolly home times, and leaving them 
all behind !” 


“The whole school’s going to their own- 


homes or to other people’s if their own 
are too far away. Nobody left except 
those ten on the upper floor of the in- 
firmary.” 

“ -MNisn’t as if they were too sick to care,” 
said Marjorie. “But they’re all out of 
bed now and just cooped up for two more 
weeks, waiting for the old quarantine to 
be up.” 

Ruth and Doris and Marjorie had been 

_studying Latin together in Ruth’s room, 
in preparation for the last examination 
before the longed-for home-going, now only 
two days away. 

*‘Tet’s go over to the infirmary and ask 
Miss Green if the ‘upper ten’ mayn’t wave 
to us through their prison windows,” sug- 
gested Doris, shutting her Latin grammar 
none too gently and smoothing her sleek 
brown bob. ‘My head won’t hold one more 
Latin word or rule, no matter how hard 
I study.” 

“Mine’s bursting, too,” agreed Ruth. 
“Come on.” Three slim figures ran across 
the campus to the brick infirmary and rang 
Miss Green’s bell. Every girl in school 
loved Miss Green, pleasant, comforting, 
encouraging, no matter what happened. 
Of course nobody wanted to be sick; but 
if one were, who could be nicer than 
Miss Green? 

“Of course they may talk to you through 
their panes,” said Miss Green cheerfully. 


left. 


“T'll telephone up to them and tell them 
to leave their play and look down on their 
toiling sisters.” 

“Their play?’ asked Doris blankly. 
“What are they playing? We thought 
they’d be moping about vacation. We've 
been feeling dreadfully blue for them.” 

“They don’t act one bit sorry for them- 
selves,” said Miss Green. “So don’t waste 
any more bluing on them.” 

“But aren’t they homesick to get away 
for vacation?” 

“You'd never know it, if they are. They 
can’t go, that’s all there is to that, and 
they seem to be making the best of what’s 
Betty is marshal of the ‘upper ten,’ 
I should say. Betty isn’t exactly pretty, 
ibut”— 

Miss Green was interrupted by a burst 
of laughter. ‘Miss Green’s under her 
spell, too,” said Ruth. “Just what I said 
about Betty, Miss Green.” 

“You didn’t say what they were play- 
ing,” reminded Doris, her curiosity still 
agog. 

“I meant playing, literally,” said Miss 
Green. “They’re writing a play. Wait, 
they’d like to tell you themselves, through 
the window panes. If you can’t under- 
stand, I’ll interpret. Not an inch must 
those windows go up, with you three 
outside.” 

Two minutes later, a laughing group of 
bathrobed figures tapped greetings on the 
windows of the upper floor. 

“Hello! Hello!” Ruth, Doris, and Mar- 
jorie waved and shouted their greetings. 

“Sorry you can’t come up and share 
our spree!” Betty shouted back, 

“She’s white, but gay as ever,” said 
Ruth in an undertone. Raising her voice, 
she shouted, “We hate to go off on our 
vacation and leave you all cooped up!” 

“This is no coop! This is a theater, 
we'd have you understand!” Alice Dear- 
born, standing beside Betty, shouted her 
message valiantly. 


“Are you really writing a play? You 
ecouldn’t, a regular three-act one! What's 


the name of it?’ shouted Doris. 

“Couldn’t we!’ chorused the bathrobed 
aspirants. “It’s writ! This is it!” and 
they waved a manuscript aloft. 

“What’s the name of it?’ demanded the 
trio below. “Let “Betty tell. We can’t 
understand when you all talk.” 

“Spring Daze!” shouted Betty. “The 
kind you spell D-a-z-e. Not the common- 
a-garden d-a-y-s you’re going to have on 
vacation.” ; 


The trio shouted its joyous appreciation. 
“What’s it about? When are you going 
to give it?” 

“Give it?” Betty shouted back. ‘Don’t 
get your hopes up. It’s for a more select 
audience than a common school crowd. 
We're going to give it day after to- 
morrow—afternoon.” 

Head up, lips laughing, Betty shouted 
her message, and it carried more than the 
mere words to the three girls below. 

“That's just after we've all left for 
home,” whispered Doris. “Isn't Betty a 
brick !”’ 

“She’s keeping them all from minding 
too much,” whispered back Ruth. ‘“Didn’t 
I always tell you Betty”— 

“Ask us some more!” commanded Betty, 
her fingers tapping the pane. “We're 
bursting with information. We're all in 
it, first and last, but never more than 
three at a time, so there’s always an 
audience !” 

The trio tittered, and rallied to support 
the gay and gallant little figure above. 
“We'll send flowers to the ten leading 
ladies!” shouted Doris. 

The bathrobed figures clapped enthusi- 
astically. ‘Do!’ shouted Betty. “We'd 
overlooked that little item. We are invit- 
ing five distinguished guests.” 

“You can’t! Miss Green wouldn’t let 
anybody in, not even your mothers if they 
came!” shouted Ruth. 

“Our four nurses!” Betty waved a hand 
at the rooms behind her, “and dear old 


Tea-time 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Sunbeams fill the tulip cups, 
Splash the daffy-dilly, 

Spill from rosy hyacinth, 
Brim the lovely lily. 


Bees and butterflies all know, 
Winging glad and free. 

In the garden pause a bit 
To sip the sunshine tea. 


Doctor Russell. They’ve been angels! We 
have box seats for ’em!’ 

“Angels! Box seats!” gurgled Marjorie. 

“Real box seats! No sham about us! 
We got Miss Green to ask the grocer to 
leave us a few, when he brought ’em with 
provisions !” 

“T wish we were Dr. Russell!” shouted 
Doris. 

“Good-by !” Betty, who had turned her 
head toward the room behind her, looked 
laughingly out again. “They say our rest 
period has come. You poor dears, with 
only study periods! Good-by, and have a 
good yacation! Only we’re sorry you can’t 
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have as much fun as we're going to!” 
The “upper ten” waved, applauded, and 
vanished. 

“Well!” breathed Doris, as they saun- 
tered back to their dormitory. “And I 
thought we'd find a dejected bunch.” 

“Well, I never! I never did!” said 
Marjorie softly. “If she hasn’t got them 
all fooled into thinking they’re the happy, 
lucky ones!” 

“Us, too!’ said Ruth. “I feel just the 
way those nine do. It’s just because Betty 
is Betty. She’s always flying a flag about 
something, and everybody follows.” 

“Byerybody wants to follow,” said Doris. 
“Ig there a word that says what Betty is?” 

The three thought. ' 

“Is it gallant?” offered Ruth. “She 
doesn’t make a show about anything, but 
nothing can down her. A month ago, she 
was as full of jolly spring vacation plans 
as anybody. Along comes an old germ and 
gets her and a lot of others, and what does 
she do? Betty waves her magic wand, 
and spring days change to Spring Daze, 
with Betty still cheering and eyery girl 
following her lead. Nothing can down 
her.” 

“T’d rather be Betty in that old infirm- 
ary, cheering up that bunch with her 
Spring Daze than go on a hundred yaca- 
tions,” was Marjorie’s tribute. 

“IT guess that is the word,” said Doris. 
“Gallant. That’s just what Betty always 
38,77 

“We've seen her wave her flag before,” 
said Ruth soberly. “I wonder if we 
haven’t seen it plainly enough to-day so we 
might wave tiny little flags of our own, 
once in a while? There’s no word like 
it—gallant. There’s nobody like Betty. 
Spring Daze, indeed!” 


[All rights reserved] 
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Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
MARGARET HILL 


“I saw a robin! Jack-in-the-pulpits are 
out! Hoo-ee!” Jimsy Martin’s fat legs 
ran their fastest to overtake Nancy Turner, 
whose fat legs were also running their 
fastest toward the white schoolhouse and 
its summoning bell. 

“I saw a robin my own self!” panted 
Nancy, as Jimsy came alongside. She had 
heard both his news and his hail, but 
hadn’t dared waste a second by turning 
around. 

“Three minutes yet!’ panted Jimsy. 
“We'll get there ’n lots of time!” 

“Where'd you see a Jack?’ demanded 
Nancy. “Down by the brook?” 

Jimsy, all but spent for breath, nodded. 
“Used to be lots. Had to hunt to find 
this one.” ‘ He held a Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
which he had been hiding behind his back, 
toward her. 

“We'll get lots, after school,” she gasped, 
as the two, always the last arrivals, but 
never late, sped into the school yard, and 
into the hall, where the final gong was 
just sounding its warning. 

“For me?” Miss Allen smiled at Jimsy, 
who, beaming and breathless stood before 
her desk, proffering his first Jack of the 
spring. “For me? The first Jack I’ve 
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seen. Isn’t hea fine ‘one! But, oh, Jimsy, 
you pulled him up by the roots.” 

“IT know,” said Jimsy. -“The ground’s 
soft down by the brook, and I was ’fraid 
I'd be late, and I just pulled him up.” 

Miss Allen, still smiling at his gift, 
looked a little troubled. ‘Down by the 
brook, did you say, Jimsy? Are there 
many Jacks there?” 

“No,” said Jimsy. “Hardly a one. 
There used to be lots. We all play down 
there and we pick ’em.” 

“Do you? What for?” 

“Why, for our mothers, and for you, 
and everybody that likes ’em. Don’t you 
like ’em?” 

“Of course I like them. After school 
will you show me where they grow?” Miss 
Allen turned suddenly to the class. “How 
many children would like to go with Jimsy 
and me this afternoon to see where Jacks 
like to live?’ she asked. Bvery hand 
waved an enthusiastic acceptance. 

“There won’t be one left,” said Jimsy 
in an undertone. 

“Oh, I don’t know, there may be more 
left than ever,’ was Miss Allen’s sur- 
prising answer. 

At half-past three that afternoon, Miss 
Allen headed a procession of twenty small 


Sweet Spring 


*Tis sweet, in the green spring, 
To gaze upon the wakening fields 
around ; 
Birds in the thicket sing, 
Winds whisper, waters prattle from 
the ground. 
A thousand odors rise, 
Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand 
dyes. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


Sentence Sermon 


From the very meanest thing 
My spirit joy receives. 
—Mary Howitt, 


boys and girls down the path which led 
off the suburban road down: a hillside to 
the brook where every child in town loved 
to play. 

“Show me the first Jack you find,” said 
Miss Allen, “but don’t pick it!” 

Up and down raced many small feet, 
leaping the little brook, running along its 
banks. “Here’sone! Here’s one!” shouted 
Nancy Turner, first to spy a shy little Jack, 
“Here, behind his big rock!” 

“Guard him! Don’t pick him!” Miss 
Allen called back. ‘We all want to see 
him growing!” 

“Now shall I pick him?’ asked Nancy, 
when the audience was complete. 

“No,” said Miss Allen, “not till he’s told 
us his story. I’ll talk for him, because his 
voice is so small perhaps you can’t hear it. 
I know what he wants to say. Hverybody 
sit down and be Jack’s quiet congregation 
while he speaks from his little green pul- 
pit with the sounding board over his 
head.” 

‘Does he say he’s glad to see us?” 
prompted Jimsy, as silence fell. 

“He says he’s very glad indeed to see 
us,” said Miss Allen quickly. “He says 
he has been wanting to see us, and all the 
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other little boys and girls we know for 
ever and ever so long.” 

“Does he want to go home with us?” 
asked Nancy. 

“No, he wants to stay in his own home, 
in the woods, just as you like to stay in 
yours. Listen, and I’ll tell you what he’s 
saying.” Miss Allen cocked her head as 
if listening hard, and went on, “ ‘I’m almost 
the last Jack in this little ravine,’ he says. 
‘and first of-all I want to beg you not to 
pick me. There used to be more Jacks 
living by this brook than you could count, 
but children who come here to play pulled 
us up by our roots until there are only 
three or four of us left.’” 

Jimsy looked uncomfortable. “He doesn’t 
like us,” said he. 

“Hush!” warned Miss Allen, “or I can’t 
hear what he’s saying. He likes you and 
all children very much, he says, but he. 
wonders why you don’t pick him, when you 
feel you have to, by the stem, instead of 
pulling him up, root and all. He says he 
has always wanted a congregation of 
children to listen to him, but he never had 
a congregation that understood him before, 
except his usual congregation of bees and 
flies and butterflies. They make a nice 
congregation, but he likes children better. 

“He says he thinks children have pulled 
him and his relatives up by the roots be- 
cause they didn’t think what they were 
doing. They thought he was cunning and 
wanted to show him to their mothers. But 
after this, will they please bring their 
mothers to the brook to see him in his own 
home? If they will, he’ll promise to go to 
seed nicely in the fall, and scatter each 
red seed as far as he can, 4nd next year 
it won’t be so lonesome for Jacks by the 
brook, because there will be a large new 
family started. And the year after that, 
perhaps they can all be merry again. 
Large families are so much merrier than 
small ones.” 

“Tl bring back the one I gave you, and 
plant him,” whispered Jimsy. : 

“T brought him, in this wet paper, and a 
trowel, too!’ Miss Allen whispered back. 

“Oh, and Jack says,’ went on Miss 
Allen, as the children began to tiptoe 
round him in a wide and careful circle, 
“Jack says he’s the only flower to stand 
in a pulpit; so the other flowers, all of 
them, have asked him to speak for them, 
too. They all ask that little children 
come often to the woods and fields to see 
them, and to smell them, and to gather 
them, not in handfuls, but just by twos or 
threes. And carefully, by their stems, not 
roots and all. If children don’t listen and 
do as they ask, it may not be long before 
it will be hard to find any wild flowers. 
And then how will spring look? They 
want you to love them as much as eyer, 
but to let them stay.” 

“We want them to stay !” caroled Nancy, 
running to help Jimsy dig a deep hole for 
the Jack he was carefully planting. 

“We'll tell every boy and girl we know,” 
promised the eager congregation, crowd- 
ing around Jack, and gently stroking the 
sounding board of his little pulpit. 

“Tell the grown-ups, too,” said Miss 
Allen. “And Jack says to tell you this is 
the happiest day in the history of the 
whole Jack family.” 
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Last Year, Next Year, With the Churches 


Annual meetings hear reports, 


New Lonpon, Conn.—The treasurer re- 
ported all bills paid and a small balance 
in the bank. The following persons were 
elected to serve on the Board of Trustees: 
Dr. John G. Stanton, president; James A. 
Glass, vice-president; David T. Whiton, 
secretary; George W. Berry, treasurer ; 
Mrs. George W. Berry; Miss Agnes M. 
Rogers; Richard N. Woodworth. 


Hineuam, Mass. (First Parish) —It was 
voted to increase the minister’s salary. 
Reports included these items: During the 
year a change has been made whereby 
the monthly suppers of the Benevolent 
Society have become monthly parish 
suppers; Mrs. Roy Cleaver has given a 
fund to be used for a minister’s library ; 
there has been an increase in church at- 
tendance; the Midship Club, an organiza- 
tion of young people over college age, has 
been formed; at Easter-time, thirty-two 
persons were admitted to church member- 
ship, Dlmer L. Curtiss was elected mod- 
erator; Howard P. Hersey was elected 
clerk; Seth Sprague, treasurer; and 
Harold B. Murch, Henry F. Ripley, and 
George M. Thompson to the Parish 
Committee. 


Brooxiine, Mass. (First Parish) .— 
Chairman Charles ®. Robinson of the 
Parish Committee called attention to the 
new organ which has been installed dur- 
ing the year at a cost of over $15,000, and 
to the renovation of Pierce Hall. The re- 
port of the Finance Committee, of which 
Albert Hale was chairman, was adopted. 
This involves the plan of raising all funds 
by one comprehensive every-member cam- 
paign. The treasurer, Gorham Dana, re- 
ported that the finances of the parish were 
in a satisfactory condition and that the 
endowment fund now amounted to $24,000. 
The following officers were elected: Mem- 
bers of the Parish Committee for three 
years: Mrs. Frederick A. Singleton, Henry 
B. Dillenback, Charles 8. Bolster; for one 
year, William B. Coffin. 


BAsStonpDALE, Mass.—Rey. Roydon OC. 
Leonard was chosen moderator. The rec- 
ords of the clerk and treasurer were 
given by E. H. White, and the collector’s 
report by Mrs. Nettie Hwell. The election 
of officers followed, with EB. H. White re- 
elected clerk and treasurer; five trustees 
were chosen, D. H. Ewell, Harry Lothrop, 
Hdward Wetherell, Leslie B. White, and 
Harold Fenwick, and Henry Howard was 
named honorary trustee. Auditors elected 
were Fred L, Howard and Mrs. Jeanette 
Packard. 


Mippiesoro, Mass.—The meeting chose 
these officers: Arthur H. Tripp, president ; 
Myron Hinckley, clerk; William W. 
. Brackett, collector; Granville BH. Tillson, 
treasurer; William L. Soule, Mrs. Lizzie 
Southwick, and Mrs. Marion G. Pratt, with 
the other officers, directors. 


Younestrown, Ouro.—The church adopted 
a budget of $11,000. Barton E. Brooke 
was elected president; A. H. Walker, vice- 
president; H. G. R. Bennett, secretary; 
and Edward Haseltine, treasurer. These 


elect officers, plan for future 


officers, with Mrs, A. E. Adams, Mrs. Ralph 
Sharman, and 8. 8. Conroy, form the Board 
of Trustees. Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, the 
new pastor, addressed the officers. 


Menpon, Mass.—These officers were 
chosen for the coming year: Treasurer, 
B®. L. Wilson; clerk, F. C. Lowell; Parish 
Committee, Mrs. Lillian White, Mrs. John 
Esty, Miss Florence Bennett, Mrs. Willa 
Hamant, and H. J. George; Music Com- 
mittee, E. BE.’ Chapman, Mrs. Charles 
Smith, and Mrs: Abbie Steere. 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The new trustees 
elected were Mrs. J. R. Hanna, F. W. 
Miller, Max Hamilton, Johnson Brigham, 
and Miss Abby Cobb. Mrs. H. L. Carrell 
was elected president; H. H. Griffiths, 
vice-president ; R. A. Busby, secretary ; and 
Edwin Proctor, treasurer. Rey. Henry J. 
Adlard presented a résumé of the year’s 
work, and officers of the various organiza- 
tions of the church made annual reports. 


Sioux Ciry, lJIowa.—Trustees were 
elected for three years as follows: R. J. 
Andrews, E. M. Badgerow, Mrs. R. W. 
Herrick, and R. L. Kitch. These serve 
with the eight hold-over trustees. <A 
budget amounting to $7,500 was adopted 
for the new year. The trustees of the 
church have organized for 1927-28, with 
the following officers: Chairman, Dr. H. BH. 
Latcham; vice-chairman, Burton H. Sax- 
ton; clerk, W. Scott Reiniger; treasurer, 
Sidney L. Taylor. 


Hineuam, Mass. (New North Church) .— 
These new officers were elected: Percy L. 
Moses, chairman of Parish Committee; 
Enos Held, organist. 


Watertown, Mass.—The 297th annual 
meeting was largely attended. The reports 
indicated the most prosperous and active 
year in the eleven years of the ministry 
of Rey. Ernest S. Meredith. Gratitude was 
expressed to the retiring officers for their 
devoted and efficient services, and new 
officials were welcomed into office. 


Westsoro, Mass.—Among officers and 
committee members elected were the fol- 
lowing: Parish Committee, Joseph S. Gates, 
Alfred*E. Box, Fred C. Newcombe; treas- 
urer, George A. Allen; collector, Mrs. Alta 
M. Browne; clerk, Herbert 8. Indge; 
auditor, Lawrence F. Fales; superin- 
tendent of Sunday-school, Rey. Clara Cook 
Helvie, 


BROOKFIELD, Mass.—Parish officers 
elected were: Parish Committee, Judge 
Arthur F. Butterworth, Walter B. Mellen, 
Dr. Lawrence T, Newhall, John Bluemer, 
and Lindoff Bassett; clerk, Lucius Estey. 


Lawrence, Mass.—The financial year 
was reported as closing with all debts paid, 
including $360 annually to the Church Ex- 
tension Fund, and the usual contributions 
to the Essex conference, the Pension Fund 
and the missionary work of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. The trustees 
chosen at the meeting organized with 
Irving Patterson, chairman, and Arthur 
Gaukroger, secretary-treasurer. Appropria- 
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tions for improving the church build- 
ing were approved. The board of trustees 
is now, for one year, Mrs. Blla Small and 
Arthur Gaukroger; for two years, Miss 
Josephine Spalding and Paul Sachs; for 
three years, Mrs. Alexander Adler and 
Irving Patterson. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Frederiec C. White 
was re-elected president of the society. 
Rey. Charles Graves was re-elected minis- 
ter. Other officers re-elected were: Fred 
D. Wish, Jr., clerk; William H. Honiss, 
Frank M. Mather, and Arthur L. Ulrich, 
trustees for three years. Frank M. Mather, 
former treasurer, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; Frank B. Lester, treasurer, and Fred 
D. Wish, Jr., and Roy S. Mason, auditors. 
The Society Committee was elected as fol- 
lows: A. L. Searle, chairman, A. L. Ulrich, 
and Paul Dorweiler. It was voted to dis- 
pense with the taking of the offering at 
the church services. 


Lynn, Mass.—The resignation of Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell was accepted with 
deep regret. Lincoln G. Ashcroft was 
elected treasurer. Two new trustees were 
elected, Henry Dunn and Archie P. Osborne. 
The other trustees are Birney C. Parsons, 
Carl T. Banks, John B. Wiard, Florence 
M. Ingalls, and Alice P. Chase. 


Reaping, Mass.—The church voted a 
subscription for a life membership of Miss 
Anna P. Reid in the American Unitarian 
Association. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Arthur N. 
Mansfield, clerk; Harry J. Barclay, treas- 
urer; W. Gardner Long, Leonard J. Nod- 
ding, Percy N. Sweetser, William H. 
Wilson, and Isaac F. Perkins, trustees; 
Walter G. Ruggles, W. G. Long, Isaac F. 
Kelley, Charles A. Holcomb, and John A. 
Loring, Finance Committee. 


West Bridckwatrr, Mass.—Reports 
from the several officers and committees 
were heard and accepted. specially 
pleasing was the report of the treasurer, 
which showed that the society was in good 
financial order, with a balance sufficient 
to renovate the vestry. Seven new mem- 
bers were admitted to membership in the 
society. It was voted to continue the min- 
isterial relations with Rev. Carl G. Horst 
for another year. Edward L. Bourne was 
appointed general chairman of the annual 
fair. The election of officers for the year 
resulted as follows: President, Arthur E. 
Ryder ; treasurer, Walter C. Dunbar ; clerk, 
Mrs. Ada M. Wood; members of the Parish 
Committee, three years, Albert D. Barker, 
Mrs. Belle B. Logue; trustee for the Mary 
Whitman fund, Eddy P. Dunbar; director 
of religious education, Arthur Bi, Ryder. 


Norton, Mass.—The resignation of Rey. 
Walter C. Tuttle was announced. These 
officers were chosen: George E. Smith, 
clerk; Walter C. S. Wood, treasurer; Dr. 
C. W. Davis, Joseph L. Gilman, Lora 
Hopkins, Foster Sears, and Mrs. W. C. 8. 
Woods, Parish Committee ; W. C. S. Woods, 
Abbot Smith, Arthur L. Valentine, Foster 
Sears, and Hdwin R. Lincoln, trustees. 


West Urron, Mass.—It was decided 
that no candidate for the pastorate be 
heard until after the summer vacation. 
Alfred Young and John H. Lennon were 
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re-elected trustees for three-year terms. 
Frank O. Ogden was made a member of 
the Board of Trustees to succeed Frank 
P. Decrow, who is now a resident of West- 
boro, Mass. Maj. George W. Knowlton, 


Jr., was re-elected treasurer; Harold 
Knowlton, clerk, and John HE. Lennon, 
auditor. 


GREENFIELD, MAss.—The members voted 
to keep the church open during July and 
August. The following officers were 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: As- 
sessors, Joseph T. Bartlett, Malcolm Bute- 
ment; treasurer, Elizaketh A. Hackstaff ; 
clerk, John C. Lee; auditors,~Dr. F. W. 
Steadman, H. N. Kelley; trustee for All 
Souls fund, Charles Allen. 


Fatt River, Mass.—Albert A. Harrison 
was elected moderator; William ©. Gray, 
clerk; Charles H. Warner, treasurer. 
Mrs. Nellie L. Herbert and William BR. 
Fuller were elected members of the Stand- 
ing Committee. New members were 
elected, and it was voted to place the 
names of members who have died during 
the year on the “In Memoriam” list. Hd- 
ward S. Adams reported that steps have 
been taken by the standing committee “to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Rey. John Nicol Mark. 
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Church in St. Petersburg 
Planned in Mission Style 


The United Liberal Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, in St. Petersburg, Fla., will 
build a church this summer which is 
planned in the Spanish Mission style. Miss 
Marion I. Manley of Miami, Fla., the archi- 
tect, has used as her chief inspiration the 
San Jose Mission of San Antonio, Tex. 
The charm and dignity of this old building 
are well known to all students of the Mis- 
sions of the Southwest. 

The auditorium will be on the north side 
of the lot. One side of the auditorium 
will open into a patio from which it will 
be separated only by large French doors. 
These may be thrown open, and: thus the 
capacity of the auditorium may be greatly 
increased. The auditorium is planned to 
seat 400 persons on the main floor and 100 
in the gallery. 

The patio will have a shelter which will 
partly cover two sides of it. This may be 
used for some of the classes of the chureh 
school, and it will also be adopted for 
social gatherings. On one side of the patio 
will be the church parsonage. 

The auditorium will be simple in its 
design, with exposed heavy cypress roof 
trusses. A rose window behind the pulpit 
will throw a soft light over the whole 
room. <A large stained-glass oval window 
will be in the front of the building. 

The minister’s study will be on the 
Second floor of the tower of the church 
and will be twelve feet square, ventilated 
on three sides and overlooking the church 
patio. 

Rey. S. D. Butler is minister of the St. 
Petersburg church, which, in common with 
all other Unitarian and Universalist 
churehes in that State, has voted to fune- 
tion in double fellowship with both 
denominations. 


To Giwe Commencement Address 


Dr. William L. Sullivan, minister of 
the Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, 
Mo., and formerly mission preacher for 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, is to de- ~ 
liver the address at the commencement 
exercises of the Meadville Thological 
School on June 14. Dr. Sullivan was 
serving on the Meadville faculty when 
he was called to the St. Louis church. 


a 
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“We Must Make Him a Success!” 


What laymen said of a minister who became famous 


NITARIAN laymen of Greater Boston, 
— Mass., met for a rally at the Second 
Church in- Boston, on Monday, April 25, 
the “ministers’ and laymen’s day” of the 
dedication of the new building of the 
American Unitarian Association. The 
Second Church chapter of the Laymen’s 
League were the hosts, and Arthur L. Wil- 
liston, president of the chapter, presided. 
Speakers were Dr. Minot Simons, minis- 
ter of All Souls Unitarian Church in New 
York City; Percy W. Gardner, president 
of the League; Robert W. Kelso, executive 
secretary of the Boston Council of Social 
Agencies; Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp of 
Boston University; and Rev. Miles Han- 
son, Jr.; recently called to the First Parish 
in Weston, Mass. ; 
Dr. Simons urged the men to care deeply 
for the church and its work. The church 


- is the chief agency through which ideal- 


ism gets into life. When democracy came, 
the moral responsibilities of individuals 
were multiplied; by the same token, the 
spiritual responsibilities of men in a 
democratic fellowship are manifold and 
weighty. They and their churches are 
pioneers. F 

The farmer who, alert to modern busi- 
ness nomenclature, alluded to his hired 


“man as “vice-president in charge of hens,” 


was taken by Mr. Gardner as an instance 
to reflect his impatience at big men doing 
too many little things about the church. 
‘When I see a great engineer washing 
dishes at a church supper,” said Mr. 
Gardner, “I feel that there is energy being 
spent on a detail that should be employed 
to promote the spiritual life of the church.” 


.There will be a new and great day for the 


chureh, Mr. Gardner continued, when min- 
isters sit down with their able, clear- 
headed, and farsighted laymen to the 
same kind of careful, conscientious, and 
thoroughgoing discussion of the church’s 
problems as these laymen participate in 
for the carrying on of their own business— 
when lay knowledge and experience and 
skill are converted into spiritual power. 
Mr. Kelso proposed “other-mindedness” as 
a test of a thinking individual to-day. 
Out of 4,000 registered social welfare 
workers in America, 3,000 are Unitarians ; 
they are the type of “other-minded” per- 
sons who are not content to administer 
relief to the victims of social wreckage, 
but who seek to correct the causes of the 
wreckage. That, in its modern implica- 
tions, is the Christian way of life as con- 
trasted with the “living by prescription” 
of an earlier age. : 

- Professor Sharp is the father of Wait- 
still H. Sharp, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, and of Mor- 
rison Sharp, superintendent of the church 
school in the Second Church. At the out- 
set, he genially referred to them as being 
“nutty over Unitarianism.” Then, seri- 
ously, he told of two things that had been 
done in other churches by laymen from 
which Unitarian men could take example. 
He recalled the practice in his former 
Methodist parish of assigning a layman to 
each boy that joined the church, a spiritual 
guide to the growing child. He told of the 


early days of Dr. George A. Gordon’s min- 
istry of the Old South Church in Boston, 
when a group of his laymen were fearful 
that he would not prove equal to his task. 
They declared: “We must make him a 
success!” They prayed with-him, con- 
ferred with him, worked with him, saw to 
it that in so far as their strength availed 
him, he would become master of the situa- 
tion. “Is there any mystery about the 
erowds at the Old South Chureh when it 
had that kind of laymen?’ asked Pro- 
fessor Sharp. 

Mr. Hanson gave a final brief word, in 
which he exhorted the laymen to give 
greater help to the younger ministers. 


Massachusetts Congregational 
Convention 


The annual public meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers will be held Monday, May 23, 
at 10 o’clock in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass. Dr. Horace F. Houlton (Trinita- 
rian) of Brockton, Mass., will preside. 
Addresses will be given by two speakers 
representing the wings of Congregational- 
ism. An offering will be taken for the 
charitable work of the Convention. This 
organization dates back to the earliest 
days of the colony, and all Congregational 
ministers in Massachusetts, both Trinita- 
rian and Unitarian, are ex-officio members 
of this Convention. At the close of the 
public meeting, there will be the annual 
business meeting for the purpose of elect- 
ing officers and appropriating the chari- 
table funds held by the treasurer of the 
Convention. 


Post-Office Mission Annual 


At the annual meeting of the Post-Office 
Mission, to be held in the assembly room, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 26, at 2.30 p.m, there 
will be a half-hour of music contributed 
by the choir of the North Cambridge 
(Mass.) Community Church. Rev. Samuel 
O. Weems, the pastor, will tell of his 
experiences with the Post-Office Mission, 
and of his plans for building a church 
and community house in North Cambridge. 
A silver collection will be taken at the 
door for the benefit of the church. 

Dr. Thomas H. Billings of the First 
Church, Salem, Mass., will speak on “The 
Making of a Unitarian.” After this ad- 
dress, the usual conference will be held. 
It is hoped that all members of the Post- 
Office Mission branches that can, will at- 
tend this first meeting in the new 
quarters of the denomination. 


At Arlington Street Church 


Preachers for morning services at Ar- 
lington Street Church in Boston, Mass., 
are as follows: May 15—Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish; May 22—Rey. Lawrence Clare 
of Montreal, P.Q. ; May 29—Rey. James 
C. Hodgins of Brampton, Ont, 


~ 
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Meeting in Providence, R.L, 
N. E. Associate Alliance 


The spring meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance was held in Providence, 
R.I., on Thursday, April 21, at the First 
Congregational Church, of which Dr. A. M. 
Lord is the minister. Two hundred and 
forty delegates were present, representing 
68 branches. 

Miss Louise Brown, a member of the 
Committee for Southern Work, had for 
her topic, “Are Our Mission Schools Worth 
While?” Miss Brown spoke of the im- 
portance of carrying on in Swansboro, 
N.C. The collection for the work amounted 
to $165.29, which included a check of $50, 
an additional gift of the ‘Providence 
branch. 

Mrs. J. A. Kinghorn, president of the 
hostess branch, welcomed the delegates 
and offered them hospitality at luncheon, 
as well as guides for various sight-seeing 
trips during the noon hour. Rey. Allan 
Knight Chalmers of New Haven, who was 
to have spoken on “The Frontiers of God,” 
was unable to attend. Rev. William 
Couden of the Providence Universalist 
Church spoke in his stead. He gave no 
subject topic, but referred to many of the 
present modern questions, especially the 
Marshall-Smith correspondence, which he 
said revealed a wonderful creed so far as 
Governor Smith’s personal life was con- 
cerned, but he felt that the Governor had 
not answered the vital question. He also 
spoke of the recent novel ‘“Elmer Gantry,” 
which has caused such a flurry, and 
pointed out that the title character has 
many like him in real life. He closed by 
making a plea for church unity, which 
should start between like-minded men and 
women, and the bedrock should not be 
found in creeds but only in the spirit and 
work which we bring to one another. 

Rey. John Nicol Mark, of Arlington, 
Mass., spoke on “The Credentials of 
Christianity,” using as a text John’s ques- 
tion “Art thou He that has come, or look 
we for another?” 

The following officers and directors were 
elected: President, Mrs. G. F. Redlon, 
Wollaston, Mass.; first vice-president, 
F. W. Baker, Worcester, Mass.; second 
vice-president, W. S. Parker, Boston, Mass. ; 
secretary, C. A. Burt, Springfield, Mass. ; 
treasurer, Otto Lyding, Nashua, N.H. 
Directors, Mrs. Clyde Reed, Sandford, 
Me.; Mrs. E. C. Davis, Concord, N.H.; 
Mrs. G. D. Samson, Burlington, Vt.; Miss 
M. E. Bradford, Fairhaven, Mass.; Mrs. 
R. O. Stetson, Greenfield, Mass.; Mrs. F. A. 
Torrey, Groton, Mass.; Mrs. J. A. King- 
horn, Providence, R.I.; Mrs. C. P. Manning, 
Hartford, Conn. 


CARLISLE, Mass.—Reporting for the past 
year, the local chapter of the Laymen’s 
League notes that it furnished transporta- 
tion for young people to attend Y. P. R. U. 
meetings out of town; made contributions 
to the Unitarian Foundation, the Massa- 
ehusetts General Hospital, the First 
Parish church school, and the Boy Scouts; 
gave two plays; helped repair the outer 
church hall; and with the Women’s Al- 
liance installed-a new water system in 


the church kitchen, 
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Meadville Spring Notes 


The Meadville Theological School is 
carrying on with success and interest the 
work of its spring quarter in its new 
location at Chicago. There are at present 
enrolled nineteen students of theology. 
Of these, six are graduate students, seven 
are seniors, five are juniors, while but one 
(and he only temporarily) is “unclassi- 
fied,” that is, still deficient in full univer- 
sity standing. There are, in addition, 
three men living in, Meadville House as 
part of our School family, who are taking 
college courses in preparation for_ entering 
our Theological School. « ae 

The roll of students includes men of 
IWnglish, German, Greek, Dutch, Hunga- 
rian, and Icelandic origin, while the Ameri- 
ean students represent. Canada, New 
England, Maryland, Kansas, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, and Illinois. New England fur- 
nishes the largest group, six in all, five 
from Massachusetts and one from Rhode 
Island. In attempting to carry out the 
original purpose of the School to serve 
“the West,” we are not cutting ourselves 
off from the classic Unitarian ground of 
the East. One of our seniors has already 
accepted a call to an important churth, 
and others have begun to be heard as 
candidates. 

The members of the faculty are taking 
their places in the work of the general 
university community as lecturers and 
preachers. President Southworth and Pro- 
fessor Bowen have already conducted the 
chapel service of the University Divinity 
School; Dr. Hutcheon is in demand as 
speaker before the Philosophical Club and 
other associations ; Dr. Lyttle has frequent 
preaching appointments; Dr. Bowen is 
president of the New Testament Club of 
the University; so that we are cultivating 
friendly relations and co-operation with 
our neighbors. 

We are especially concerned to keep in 
close touch with the churches for whose 
Service we exist as a School. During Rey. 
Robert 8S. Loring’s year of absence abroad, 
the faculty is supplying his pulpit in Mil- 
waukee. Not only in churches of the Chi- 
cago district, but in Boston, Niagara Falls, 
Meadville, Youngstown, Toronto, Urbana, 
and elsewhere, have our professors been 
summoned to preach, and such ealls to 
extramural service, in pulpit or on lecture 
platform, are becoming more frequent. 
President Southworth has made significant 
visits in such capacities to several promi- 
nent universities and colleges of the Middle 
West. 


The Christian Register 


The beautiful house of worship of the 
First Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIl., best 
known as the Hull Memorial Chapel, just 
across the street from Meadville House, 
has generously been put at our disposal 
for_our chapel services and other religious 
exercises. The friendly hospitality and 
co-operation shown us by Rey. Von Ogden 
Vogt and his people, is making the Hull 
Chapel more and more the “seminary 
church.” That our daily service (not held 
on Saturday, Sunday, or Monday) comes 
now at the end of the afternoon, is a 
change which every, alumnus would at 

A ». , Z 
once note. Trying it with some mis- 
givings, we have found it to work very 
well, and these services are beginning to 
attract visitors from outside our School 
circle. 

Speaking of visitors, we hope that no 
friend of our School or of the cause it is 
trying to serve will pass through Chicago 
without coming to see us. We are easily 
found at 5659 Woodlawn Avenue, a short 
block from the center campus of the 
University. c. BB. 


Uptown Temple in Chicago 
Largest Unitarian Edifice 


What is undoubtedly the largest Uni- 
tarian church edifice in the world is the 
new Uptown Temple of the People’s 
Church in Chicago, Ill., where Dr. Preston 
Bradley is minister. Nearly two thousand 
people attend Sunday morning services 
in this temple. The building is of fire- 
proof construction throughout, with audi- 
torium, spacious halls, a foyer, rooms of 
various sizes for gatherings, lounging 
rooms, offices, a kitchen, and dining room. 
There is also Channing Hall, in which a 
radio receiving set allows the overflow con- 
gregation to participate in the morning 
service, and in which there is a stage and 
stage equipment for dramatic events. The 
auditorium of the Temple has a main 
floor, mezzanine, and balcony, with a large 
platform backed by a semicircular, ter- 
raced space for the vested choir of sixty- 
four voices. The decoration of the 
auditorium is in antique gold and walnut 
paneling, which, with the dome lighting, 
affords a restful and beautiful place in 
which to worship. The estimated number 
of persons served by this church, includ- 


ing the radio audience throughout the . 


country, totals more than a half million 
yearly. <A picture of the Uptown Temple 
appears on the cover of this issue. 
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To Celebrate Centenary 
Sunday School Society 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, to be held on 
May 26 of Anniversary Week in Boston, 
Mass., will signalize the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Society. 
Both morning and afternoon sessions will 
be held at Unity House, 7 Park Square. 
Following the service of worship con- 
ducted by Rev. Robert W. Jones, and the 
business session, Rey. George L. Parker, 
president of the Society, will speak on 
“These One Hundred Years.” Waitstill 
Hi. Sharp, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, will give an address 
entitled “Take Hold of This.” The con- 
cluding address of the morning will be 
by Prof. George A. Coe, who has recently 
retired as professor of religious education 
in Columbia University. His topic will 
be, “How Determine the Main Lines of 
Our Policy.” A symposium will follow 
these, addresses. . 

In the afternoon, addresses will be given 
by Dean Henry W. Holmes of the School 
of Education in Harvard University, on 
“Education in the Service of Religion”; 
and by Prof. William EH. Hocking of Har- 
vard University, on “What Religion Is.” 
A conference for questions and debate 
will conclude the meeting. 


Lend a Hand Annual Meeting 


The annual business and public meeting 
of the Lend a Hand Society will be held 
in the Hale Memorial Chapel of First 
Church, Boston, Mass., on Saturday after- 
noon, May 21. The business meeting will 
open promptly at two o’clock, and the 
public meeting at 2.45. Payson Smith, 
Commissioner of Education for Massachu-— 
Setts, will give an address on “What is 
Right with Young America?” 


To Be Minister at Evanston 


Raymond B. Bragg, a senior in the 
Meadville Theological School, has been 
called to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church of All Souls in Evanston, ML, 
where he is now preaching once a month. 
He will begin his work on September 1. 


SacRAMENTO, Catir.—The Sunday morn- 
ing service on May 1 was held in the open 
air, outside the city. Rev. Berkeley Blake 
preached on “Monopolizing God.” 


—— Se ee 
WHY REGISTER EARLY FOR THE SHOALS? 


Because ever since the Star Island conferences at- 
tained their present popularity, people applying late 
for reservations have frequently been disappointed. 


Because you stand a better chance to get the reser- 
vation you wish if you apply early; reservations are 
made in the order of receipt of applications. 


Dates of the meetings and the persons to whom you should write for reservations: 


Young People’s Religious Union, June 25 to 
July 9; Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church School Institute, July 9 to 16; Uni- 
tevian Laymen’s League, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
ass. 


General Alliance Week, July 16 to 23; Miss 
eos W. Greenwood, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
ass. 


General Conference, Ji 23 to August 6; Miss 
Sara Comins, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Congregational Conference, August 6 to 20; 
Lote John Reid, 20 Chestnut Street, Peabody, 
ass. P 


Week Without a Program, August 20 to 27; 
Mr. V. D. Harrington, dover, Mass. 
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To Be a “Gantry”— 
Sermon by Rev. Clifton M. Gray 


on Lewis’s preacher novel 


In a recent sermon on “Elmer Gantry,” 
Rev. Clifton M. Gray of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Topeka, Kans., saw both 
good and not so good in Sinclair Lewis’s 
novel. The author made Elmer Gantry 
the chief character, said Mr. Gray, be- 
cause the orthodox churches set greatest 
store by such a man, one whose faith is 
“sound,” who is a good denominationalist, 
who can draw crowds by any methods 
whatever, who can build churches, increase 
collections. If a minister can do these 
things, scholarship, culture, and sincerity 
are not of great concern. In conclusion, 
Mr. Gray said: 

“Another thing Lewis hits hard is the 
yagueness, compromise, and ineffectiveness 
of the so-called liberals in orthodox pul- 
pits. They are the targets for the 
Gantrys—without enough gumption to get 
out, men often embarrassed by their fami- 
lies and starvation salaries. They try 
to liberalize the church from within, but 
seldom if ever are they successful. 

“Again, Lewis pours out the vials of 
his righteous indignation against the 
eruelty of what passes under the name 
of Christianity. Orthodoxy either makes 
a man conform, or crushes him. Frank 
Shallard is the victim of an inquisition 
as real and as terrible as that conducted 
by Torquemada. 

“Lastly, the purpose of this book is for 
the defense and propagation of a new 
cult, which might become just as bigoted 
and intolerant as the orthodoxy which it 
condemns. It is the cult @ la Mencken 
and the brilliant galaxy of writers for 
The American Mercury. It is a religion 
of protest against hypocrisy and bunk, 
and as such it is performing a meritorious 
service. 

“Tf I were to criticize this book, it would 

not be for its reputed nastiness, but for 
its failure to discern that the church, with 
all its faults, still possesses a saving rem- 
nant who exemplify in their lives the life 
and spirit of the Son of Man. As a novel- 
ist, Lewis stirs us; but when he speaks as 
a theologian, he is out of his element, and 
is not so convincing. 
' “This book will do good. It will do 
for the churches what ‘Babbitt’ did for 
the business world. To be called a ‘Bab- 
bitt? is now a name of reproach. To de- 
serve the name of ‘Gantry’ will soon be 
the worst thing that can be said of a 
clergyman, At present there are a lot 
of Gantrys in the ministry, but their num- 
ber will grow less and less. Lewis’s bit- 
ing satire and ridicule in ‘Hlmer Gantry’ 
will make charlatanism in the pulpit less 
easy to practice, and the purpose of a 
powerful group in the Protestant Church 
to make America walk the goose-step much 
harder to accomplish.” 


Personals 


- Dy. Bruce Swift, formerly minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., who has been resident there 
since his resignation of the pastorate, will 
move to Teaneck, N.J., the latter part of 
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May. In the autumn, he will take up 
graduate work at Union Theological 
Seminary and Columbia University. Dur- 
ing the time of his residence in New 
Jersey he will be available for pulpit 
supply. 

Judge Moses B. Lairy of Indianapolis, 
Ind., a layman of All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh, who died recently, was regarded 
as one of the ablest judges on the Supreme 
Bench. Funeral services were conducted 
by Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks on April 12. 


Dr. John Lewis of Cardiff, Wales, 
formerly minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Ithaca, N.Y., on a visit in 
America, preached in his old church 
April 24 on “Fellowship,” and lectured 
at Cornell University May 4 on “What 
Archeology Says to History and Religion.” 


Chautauqua Scholarship 


The Hdward Hverett Hale Scholarship 
at the Chautauqua Summer School, 
Chautauqua, N.Y., is available for a pub- 
lic school teacher with a prospective salary 
not exceeding $1,500 for the coming year, 
and is offered primarily to Unitarians: or 
Universalists. This scholarship is ade- 
quate to meet all expenses of room, board, 
and tuition for the six weeks’ term begin- 
ning July 5, and includes the privileges of 
the Chautauqua Assembly programs for 
the season. Applicants may address 
George H. Badger, 200 Hast Livingston 
Ave., Orlando, Fla. All applications must 
be in promptly. 


Broadcasts from WKAV 


The morning service of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Laconia, N.H., is broad- 
cast each Sunday morning at 10.45 o’clock 
from Station WKAY. Rey. Otto H. Duerr 
is the minister. 


Obituaries 


Mary ADELAIDE StpTson NALD 


Wife of the late George F. Neale, the first 
manufacturer of plate glass in America, mother 
of Alice Kent Neale and Laurence Irving 
Neale, former president of the Board of Trustees 
of All Souls Church, New York City, and 
daughter of the late Alpheus and Hannah Kent 
Stetson of Boston, on Friday, April 29, 1927, 
in her eighty-fifth year, at her home, 49 West 
57th Street, New York City. Funeral services 
were conducted by Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., 
at All Souls Church, New York City, at four 
o’clock on Sunday afternoon, May 1, and at 
the Chapel of Forest Hills Cemetery, Boston, 
at eleven o’clock on Monday morning, May 2. 


Miss FRANCES BREWER 


In the death of Miss Frances Brewer, on 
December 8 of last year, Northampton, Mass., 
has lost an efficient and faithful citizen and 
friend. 

She gave generously of her time and money, 
and her many friends will feel that she has 
done all things well. 

For many years, Miss Brewer was actively 
helpful in the work of the Lathrop Home for 
Aged and Invalid Women; the Unitarian 
Church, of which her grandfather, Judge 
Joseph Lyman, was one of the founders one 
hundred years ago; the Corley-Dickinson Hos- 
pital, and the District Nursing Association. 

She was for a long time in charge of the 
work in placing children in homes under the 
supervision of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

Her life was a busy one doing for others. 
Truly it-may be said of her, “She hath done 
what she could.” 
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PirttsBpurGH, Pa.—The Joseph Wetherell 
chapter of the Laymen’s League, affiliated 
with the North Side Unitarian Church, 
is raising funds to finance the redecora- 
tion of the auditorium of the church. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 
BOSTON 


Thursday, May 26, 1927 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be Prof. CHARLES 
KINGSLEY WEBSTER and DR. STANLDY K. 
HORNBECK. > 

Tickets on sale at 25 Beacon Street, on and 
after Monday, May 23, 1927, between the hours 
of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

_ Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tickets for the speak- 
ing: box seats, $1.50-75 cents; foyer, 50 cents. 
Admission, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, by mail, accompanied by check, and 
will be filled in the order received. 

Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


FOUR YEARS 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
ONE YEAR 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball. 
A balanced program of work and play 
For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


PIRANIAN 


BROS- 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


A Choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 


DO YOUR RUGS NEED CLEANING AND REPAIRING? 


We will give them 


Careful and expert treatment 


based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


With Thee is the 
fountain of 
LIFE. 

In Thy light shall 
we 
see light 


BIBLE 


Where Mr. Clare: Ministered 
Before Coming to Montreal 


The Church of the Messiah, Unitarian, 
in Birmingham, England, which Rey. 
Lawrence Clare has’ just left to take the 
pastorate of the Church of the Messiah 
in Montreal, P.Q., has an edifice which 
is the successor of the two original Pres- 
byterian meeting-houses built in Birming- 
ham after the passing of the Toleration 
Act of 1689. The Old Meeting dated from 
that year, and the Lower, or New Meet- 
ing, from 1692. In 1732 it was rebuilt on 
a new site, and at the end of that ¢en- 
tury became famous as the seene of the 
Priestley riot, which arose from the fact 
that Joseph Priestley, then minister of 
the congregation, and some of his friends, 
had been celebrating the second anniver- 
Sary of the fall of the Bastille. The New 
Meeting was attacked by a mob, and burnt 
to the ground, and the minister’s house 
shared the. same fate, with all his scien- 
tific apparatus, books, and unpublished 
manuscripts. A new meeting-house was 
at once erected, and this remained in use 
till 1862, when the present ehurch was 
built, with a new title. 

Architecturally, it is an attempt to give 


a Gothic and ecclesiastical form to the 


arrangement of interior which was evolved 
for the earlier meeting-house type of build- 
ing, where the pulpit occupies a central 
position, standing against an end gallery 
which must originally have contained the 
organ, since moved to a position at the side. 


Mission Increase 


In the article, “A Year of Missions is 
Completed” (Tur Recister, April eae it 
should have been stated: “There were 
thus, on an average, ninety-four more 
persons present at each mission meeting 
throughout the year than there had been 
at the regular Sunday service, or an in- 
crease over regular church attendance of 
more than ninety-three per cent.” 


Appeal of New York Ministers 


A petition addressed to Governor Alvan 
T. Fuller of Massachusetts, asking him 
to intervene in the case of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, was drawn up and signed by 
each of the twenty-one ministers present 
at the last Metropolitan Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ meeting in New York City on 
April 11, 


MONTPELIER, Vt.—Nineteen new mem- 
bers were added to the roll of the Uni- 
tarian Church of the Messiah on Waster 
Sunday, 
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» SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B. Farnaam Smita 
Acting President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Summer Quarter June 
20 next, at 57th Street at Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. In 
its new location, the School has availed itself 
of the privileges of the University, its affiliated 
seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It has ex- 
panded its curriculum and adapted its teaching 
to the varied needs of individuals and the grow- 
ing demands of the liberal churches. 

A few rooms in Channing House are available 
for settled ministers during the Summer 
Quarter at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C, SourHworru, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ;. 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. C 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. ‘ 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Gnitarian 
LLaymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
School institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 

Address all communications to 

KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 


SEVEN Park Squakn, Boston, Mass. 
THE BOSTON YOUNG MENS 
CHRISTIAN 


ION 


#8 BOYLSTON STREET 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


Frank L. Locgn, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 

Actine Presipenr and Vice-Presipent, ‘ 

Mrs. E. P.. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C, Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Szcretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon. 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices ' 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Watrter S, Swisuer, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Orgenization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 


reparatory School in the 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Rey. William W. Peck, 
preaching in Unity Church, Albany, N.Y., 
the city of Alfred RB. Smith, Governor, 
was one of several Unitarian ministers 
who have considered Governor Smith’s 
possible candidacy for the Presidency 
with reference to the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of church and state, 


Battrmore, Mp.—The local chapter of 
the Laymen’s League conducts Sunday 
morning discussion meetings before the 
church service. These have proved very 
stimulating. Some of the topics discussed 
were “White Lies,” “Marriage and Di- 
vorce,” and “Patriotism versus Chauvin- 
ism,” : , 
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At Channing Conference 


Mr. Hooper, Dr. Summerbell, Mr. Pom- 
eroy, in timely discussions 


Rey. J. Harry Hooper discussed church 
publicity, Dr. Carlyle Summerbell treated 
the psychology of church growth, and 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy considered “The 
’ Greatest Need of Our Time” at the meet- 

ing of the Channing Conference, held at 
Norton, Mass., April 24, with an attend- 
ance of 175 people. In welcoming the 
Conference, Rey. Walter A. Tuttle of the 
TVirst Parish in Norton recalled the entry 
in the church records which tells that 
when the Conference met there over fifty 
years ago there was but one address; the 
remainder of the time was taken up with 
the discussion of the address. 

Mr. Hooper, in his talk on, “The Larger 
Aspects of Church Publicity,” gave many 

_ practical suggestions. He stated that the 
end of publicity is to hold the interest 
and loyalty of the church members and 
to direct the objective of the church. 
Among methods of church publicity he 
presented, were making church news of 
news yalue in the local newspapers, the 
issuing of church calendars, taking care 
of the appearance of the church building, 
welcoming new members, and making 
church services inspiring. 

Dr, Summerbell asked, “What can make 
our Unitarian Churches grow?” Dr. Sum- 
merbell contended that the churches are 
very much behind in their psychology. 
They are still proceeding on the lines laid 
down by Professor James, while the times 
demand a new psychology. He cited Dr. 
A. Wakefield Slaten of New York City 
as an example of a preacher who is draw- 
ing large congregations and is making his 
ehurech grow. He told how he had se- 
cured the opinions of several leading Uni- 
tarian preachers, and of the various 
answers which he received. His own 
suggestion was to give those persons who 
eome to the services a hearty welcome 
and a cordial Godspeed. 

At the evening meeting, Mr. Pomeroy 
spoke on “The Greatest Need of Our 
Time.” As usual, Mr. Pomeroy was wise 
and witty in his presentation. He re- 
marked upon the social conditions under 
which people are living in America, 
marked by great material prosperity such 
as the world has never seen before. He 
pointed out that this social prosperity 
may not be a loss, since it has been ac- 
quired by no striking injustice. It is the 
result of human pluck plus natural re- 
sources, but there may be weakened moral 
values. There is in the United States a 
class of people who have no higher ambi- 
tion than accruing wealth. There is some- 
thing wrong when people have time and 
money and do not know how to amuse 
themselves. 

What is the greatest need of our time? 
The sense of responsibility, Mr. Pomeroy 
answered. Duty was the great word in 
the nineteenth century. To-day the popu- 
lar idea is how to express oneself. Men 
and women must find how to express them- 
selves in the right terms. 

Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn conducted 
the evening devotional service. A resoli- 
tion was passed in appreciation of the 
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work of the retiring secretary, Rev. John 
Nicol Mark. These officers were chosen: 
President, William C. Gray, Fall River, 
Mass.; vice-president, John C. Knowles, 
Providence, R.I.; treasurer, Augustus R. 
Pierce, Providence, R.I.; secretary, Rev. 
George L. Thompson, Dighton, Mass. 
abt. 


Will Broadcast from WRC 


The Washington, DC., Federation of 
Churches, to which radio station WRC 
has delegated the matter of broadcasting 
church services, has assigned Sunday, May 
15, to All Souls Unitarian Chureh. The 
service begins at 11 a.m. 


Pertersoro, N.H.—The Peterboro chapter 
of the Laymen’s League publishes and 
mails to the church membership a news 
letter called The Winnower. Rey. A. H. 
Winn is minister of the church. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


If you are making plans for your SUMMER 
VACATION, write for booklet for particulars 
and advantages to be had at THE HEIGHTS 
HOUSE. A. J. NEWMAN, Prop., Lunenburg, Vt. 


WANTED—Refined, middle-aged business 
woman, many years’ experience, wishes posi- 
tion as hostess, managing housekeeper, travel- 
ing companion, or charge of tea or lunch 
room. Best references. Address: 104 Hotel 
Van Ness, BuRLINGTON, Vt. 


395 


HOT AND COLD WATER 


ANYWHERE ALL THE TIME 
Farm, Seashore, Mountain 


Tell us your needs and our engineers 
will tell you the answer 
without charge 


Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
‘CAMP JOLEF 


FOR BOYS July August 


Among the Pines. In the Heart of 

Maine. Upon a beautiful Lake. In- 

struction: Swimming, rifle practice, canoe- 

ing, games, nature, woodcraft, and manhood. Selective 

Camp. Non-sectarian. Sixth year. Send for booklet. 

Lt. Jonn J. O’Lrary, Director Physical Education, 

Kingston, N.Y.; or Cuas. W. Firrs, Camp Director, 
1406 Allison St, Washington, D.C. 
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$260,000 ANNUALLY 


zo ——_—1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor ‘gia ; 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CuRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Grorcs G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


“Well, our boys have been hustled off 
t? fight in Chiny,” says Abe Martin, “an’ 
we don’t belong t’ th’ League o’ Nations 
either.” 


Overheard at Forest Lawn ‘Cemetery : 
“And this is the grave of a famous Indian 
chief, named Hic Jacet.”—Buffalo Courier- 
Buxpress. 


Thrift Sunday has been proposed as if it 


were an innovation, whereas people have 
always been more saving at church than 
at any other time—John Andrew Holmes. 


“I would like to put it this way, my 
lord,” said counsel. “Suppose I were to 
see your lordship going into a public- 
house—” “Coming in,’ corrected the 
judge—London Tit-Bits. 


Finally the woman agreed to insure her 
life. Then she had a demand to make on 
the smooth-tongued agent. “Where are 
those premiums you have been talking 
about ?’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The man who said he wanted to liyé-in 
a house by the side of the road probably 
knew that some day its value would ad- 
vance when it was remodeled into a tea- 
room.—Dayton News. 


A minister, in addressing his flock, 
began: “As I gaze about I see before me 
a great many bright and shining faces.” 
Just then eighty-seven powder puffs came 
out.—Good Hardware. 


“IT should like to say to the compara- 
tively small portion of the theater-going 
public that likes dirt because it is dirt,” 
says Winthrop Ames, ‘what the proprietor 
of the candy store said to a new clerk: 
‘Eat all you want. The more you eat, the 
sooner you'll sicken of it.’” 


In Washington they tell the story of a 
golfing clergyman who had been beaten 
badly on the links by a parishioner thirty 
years his senior and had returned to the 
clubhouse rather disgruntled. “Cheer up,” 
his opponent said. “Remember you win at 
the finish. You’ll probably be burying me 
some day, I expect.” ‘“Hven then,” said 
the preacher, “it will be your hole.” 


The new preacher’s first sermon was 
eloquent, and the prayer seemed fully to 
cover the entire category of human needs. 
After service, one of the deacons asked 
the seasoned old janitor what he thought 
of the new minister. “Don’t you think he 
offers up a good prayer?” “T suttinly do,” 
replied the janitor. “Why, he asked the 
good Lord for things the other preacher 
didn’t even know God had.” 


A correspondent says that Minister 
Chen’s version of the happenings at Nan- 
king reminds him of the story of the two 
men who met in Throgmorton Street. “Is 
that right,” said one. “that Abe Edelstein 
made £4,000 in rubbers at Amsterdam last 
Summer?’ “Well,” replied the other, ‘‘the 
story is right, only the details are wrong. 
Tt wasn’t last summer, it was this spring. 
It wasn’t in Amsterdam, it was in Paris. 
It wasn’t rubbers, it was oils. It wasn’t 
£4,000, it was £40,000. It wasn’t Abe, 
it was me. And I didn’t make it, I lost 
it.’—Manchester Guardian. 


+ The Unitarian Service. Pension Society 
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Correspondence 
“The Man Without a Country”; ‘“‘The Wreck- 


| The Annual Meeting of 


will be held on May 23, at 4 P.M., in 
the Director’s Room, at 


ing Crew’; On a Statement of Dr. West- 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ood, es 2 LA Se eee 
Ropprt 8. Lorine, Secretary. Original and Selected 
Bishops Win in English Prayer Book Revision, 
by R: Nicol:\Cross, M.Ay aay fe oe eee 
Jeremiah Smites Church’s ‘‘Social Service,” by 
LEND A HAND SOCIETY Charles Hooper . Mee ete Se 
Sane of seers bys ee hes ne x im 383. 
ivini isitati aK, ist = 
The Annual Public Meeting of the Lend ay : rs “i a Shs othe =) eh oy ae 4 BR 
a Hand Society will be held in the Edward Last Year, Next Year, With the Churches . . 389 
Everett Hale Memorial Chapel of First A. U. A. Acknowledgments. . . .. . . . 390 
Church, Boston, corner Marlborough and “We Must Make Him a Success!” . . . . . 391 
Berkeley Streets, at 2.45 p.m., Saturday, 2 
May 21, 1927. The President, Rev. Chris- Literature 
topher R. Eliot, will preside. ' 
Reports of the year’s work will be given Thrills; by AR. “H-;/(8dokcsia <1) a) gh eet 
by the officers of the Society. Three rep- . 
resentative Clubs (one adult, one girls’, Our Children 
one boys’) will make brief reports. Spring Daze, by Rose Brooks . i . . 887 


Address by Mr. Payson Smith, Commis- Jack-in-the-Pulpit, by Margaret Hill | | : | 388 


sioner of Education, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, on ‘“What’s Right with 
Young America?” The public is cordially 
invited. 


Poetry 
Tea-time, by Daisy D. Stephenson. . . . . 387 
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SMITH SCHOLARSHIPS 


Notice is hereby given that three Smith 
scholarships will be awarded before June 
20 for the sons of ministers studying at 
Harvard, Antioch, or the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. 

The committee in charge makes this 
announcement, in order that all sons of 
ministers eligible and desiring to apply 
may send in applications before this date. 

Lovis ©. CornisH, 
Frep R. Lewis. 


Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
service at 11. The Church is open daily from 
9 to 4. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gerv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


Boston, MASss. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS = 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. j 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east. of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Chureh services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East | 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister ; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R, U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 
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FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 A.M. Sunday School at 3.00 P.M. 
Communion service immediately after the morn- 
ing service on the first Sunday of each month, 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


SCHOOLS 


; BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 

Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 

tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 

Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 

features emphasized. Individual attention and - 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MacButfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold B. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bae., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Rey. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D. 


nnn) 
When ordering change of 
address please send old- 
as well as new address. 


